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MEN—here’s the soap 
:.:3you meed on the job 
‘*?’and at home. Cleans 


| dirt and grease from 
the hands in a jiffy. Gets right down into 
the pores and brings out all the imbedded dirt 
which ordinary soaps can’t remove. Makes 
work-stained hands a thing of the past. 
Made from the finest of vegetable oils and 
mixed with pulverized pumice from far-off Italy. 
Makes a rich, creamy lather in any water— 
hot or cold, hard or soft, As easy on your 
hands as fur-lined gloves. Sold by nearly all 


grocers and druggists. 
+ * * * 


Have you ever used Lava soap? If you'd like to try it, 
drop us a line and we'll send you a full-size cake free. 
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WHAT SHALL HIS FUTURE BE? 
For all of these, the labor movement seeks life more abundantly 
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HE little child typifies time and the future of mankind. With a 

potential development of limitless possibilities, the child comes 

into our midst. As it is plastic in bone and muscle so it is an em- 
bryo of mental and spiritual capacities. But for the way these possi- 
bilities are realized each child is rightfully dependent upon its im- 
mediate family and its community. 

The rich possibilities with which mother love visualizes the 

future may be a heartbreaking contrast 
“Unto One of These’ to the realities time may disclose and the 

shadow of what might have been may lay 
its pall of responsibility upon those who controlled the early decisions 
of child life. 

To give protection and opportunity for all children is the great 
compelling purpose of the American Federation of Labor. We 
endeavor to make available the necessary material means and environ- 
ment for development. We work for higher standards of living— 
material and spiritual—in order that children of those who work 
may have better homes, good food and clothing. We urge better 
schools for all in order that no child shall be denied the right to 
mental growth. We urge legislation to prohibit child labor that all 
children may be assured the right to growth and development of 
those faculties that are necessary to sustained progress in adult life. 
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The labor movement offers men and women who work the oppor- 
tunity to have such relationships in shops and factories and all places 
of employment, that they may be self-respecting independent men and 
women, living their work lives in a way that will enable them to 
carry into home and community relationships a sense of self-respect 
and competence. Every family should have a head who brings confi- 
dence and cheer to the grave responsibility of molding the child’s 
experience in home life. 

The labor movement seeks to aid workers to be more competent 
citizens of industry and the community in order that standards of 
home life may be advanced for present and future generations. Our 
fundamental purpose is to provide life more abundantly for all—be- 
ginning with the children who must carry forward the torch of 


human progress. 


1929 The past year has been one of subdued indus- 

trial activity ending with upward trends— 
reflected in increased employment. Lack of regular employment 
coupled with rising wholesale and retail prices has made the past year 
especially difficult for wage earners. Whether the restraining influences 


are political or industrial, the effect on prosperity has to be met. 

Despite the fact that 1928 has not been one of the prosperous 
years, the American Federation of Labor was able to report another 
increase in its affiliated membership. Every growing trade union has 
under way a special organizing campaign and a number of central 
labor unions are directing local undertakings. Organizing methods, 
organizing literature, are repeatedly subjects of discussion in trade 
union groups. These things, together with the work of strengthening 
union internal conditions, indicate that the time is ripe for a substan- 
tial union-forward movement. 

There is reason to believe that the upward tendencies in busi- 
ness will prevail. The understanding that the best interests of all 
are furthered through coordinated efforts of all groups has gained 
definite headway, and has a part in determining plans for the future. 

To take advantage of these favorable opportunities, the New 
Orleans Convention of the American Federation of Labor raised the 
goal for union attainment—Double Union Membership in 1929. 
This goal is a spur to union activity and places an obligation upon 
each union to go into the unorganized field and make new converts 
to unionism. 

A high purpose is involved. Here is an opportunity for every 
trade unionist to make a personal contribution to the cause by securing 


an additional member. 
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Here is humanitarian work for which no monetary reward is 
offered. It is an opportunity to do something because it is worth 
doing. 

May each trade unionist do his part to double trade union mem- 
bership in 1929. 


New Orleans The forty-eighth convention of the American 
Convention Federation of Labor laid plans for substantial 

building during the coming year. Definite prog- 
ress has been made in meeting the disintegrating influences active in 
the post-war period and in adjusting inter-union difficulties that re- 
tarded progress. The Council felt that the time had come for plans 
to extend union membership and recommended a program. This the 
convention adopted. 

The Council put a special emphasis upon fact-finding and study 
of methods of work. For the first time, the Council made a factual 
report on progress by state federations, city central bodies, district 
organizers and directly affiliated local unions. These reports will be- 
come a regular feature of future reports. 

In acting upon the proposals that came before it, the Convention 
in all instances reafirmed the basic philosophy that directs its policies 
and decisions. It holds that associated action is the method to pro- 
mote and conserve the interests of individuals with common prob- 
lems, and that these associated groups in turn should work together 
for the solution of problems and the promotion of interests on a 
larger scale. 

The Federation is now an accepted social institution, responsible 
to wage earners and to industry and society for promoting the inter- 
ests of an important and numerically large group of people. To 
perform its functions, the Federation -must supplement recommenda- 
tions on what to do, with suggestions of how to do it. Concrete sug- 
gestions on how to give interest and importance to union meetings 
and activities were included in the Council’s report. These sections 
will be sent to all unions concerned as suggestions on how to put 
into effect the slogan “‘Double Union Membership in 1929.” 

We hope to make substantial progress in the coming year. 

The trade union is the only agency that can serve as a maker 
of social standards for the wage earners of industry. Upon those 
who are now trade unionists there devolves the responsibilities of 
convincing non-union workers and managers of industry that trade 
unionism is the way to better human relations in industry (and there- 
fore between production results) and also the way for wage earners 
to achieve personality and opportunity as industrial workers. In- 
dustry needs the idealism of unionism. 
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Always New That the person who first achieved flight by air 
Frontiers and the first person to go by airplane to Europe 

took part in the twenty-fifth birthday of aviation 
is evidence of the rapidity with which air transportation has devel- 
oped. Each new method of transportation has changed the tempo 
of human life and work. The iron horse only a little more than a 
century ago revolutionized habits and seemed the final word. But 
there were some who had a vision of a road that reached up through 
the clouds to starry heights—and the mind of man has made that 
vision a part of daily life. 

So progress moves to ever new horizons. There are those who 
say that the age of the pioneer is gone—that there is no longer place 
for adventure and daring, but they speak as blind persons. Each new 
advance in progress opens up new and greater possibilities. 

What is true of the material side of life is also true of human 
relations. With complexities in relationships comes need for intro- 
ducing order and purpose. Establishing an ideal in human relation- 
ships is just as difficult and adventurous an undertaking as to develop 
an invention or a technique. Here is a field of constantly advancing 
frontiers, where those who find satisfaction in service may find oppor- 
tunity. Progress here represents the steady advance of “We the 
people” onward toward human liberty. 

Life is still full of adventure and idealism. 


Problems of In opening the New Orleans Convention of the 
Displacement American Federation of Labor, the President re- 
ferred to displacement of workers by machines 
as one of the Federation’s most serious problems and said that the 
labor movement was a challenge to turning adrift and without em- 
ployment men displaced by machinery and thereby creating a human 
scrapheap. This statement was seized upon for editorials and lurid 
headlines proclaiming that Labor had declared war on machinery. 
The attitude of American trade unions toward machines is too 
well known to justify any such inference on the part of a competent 
observer. American Labor realizes that in the long run all benefit 
by increased output to which machines contribute but the transition 
period has always laid heavy burdens on the workers who lost their 
jobs. Figures of the biennial census of manufactures have been warn- 
ing of a definite decrease in the total number of persons employed 
in manufacturing industries, attended by a considerable increase in 
output. Reports of unemployment and increased applications for 
help at social agencies last winter roused even the most complacent 
to the existence of wide-spread unemployment. 
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Just what part displacement machinery had in that rising tide 
of unemployment, there are no figures to show, but obviously it was 
a factor. When technical progress destroys the value of productive 
skill in which workers have invested years of effort and work, simul- 
taneously with the inauguration of the technical change thought 
should be given that displaced workers should have opportunity to 
earn a living. To turn these workers adrift and put upon them 
the sole responsibility for the readjustment is the practice against 
which protest was made. 

Labor believes there is enough intelligence in industry so that 
technical change need not be marred by a human scrapheap. The 
Federation is not opposed to technical progress but it protests against 
not working out plans to put changes into effect which cover all inter- 
ests affected—including workers. 


Unemployment ' Under authority of a Senate resolution the 
Hearings Committee on Education and Labor is gather- 
ing information for persons who have infor- 
mation of existing unemployment and undertakings to stabilize em- 
ployment. Since the President’s Unemployment Conference in 1921 
called attention to the possibilities of stabilizing production and 
employment, a number of industries have followed the lead of those 
who were pioneers in this field. 

One of the first to get effective stabilization under way was the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company. Their methods were described 
in the December AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Among others who 
appeared was Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. Mr. Willard said that at the suggestion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, railroad executives have studied the 
problem of stabilizing employment and this study had brought some 
practical results. To the Committee he said: “Society must assume 
the duty of providing steady employment. It is for the benefit of 
society that we have mass production and reduced costs. Then 
society must assume the responsibility of giving work to these men, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio, as a unit of society has its responsi- 
bility.” 

This interpretation of the unemployment problem which these 
managers of business enterprises have expressed implies an integrated 
responsibility of all concerned in industry to work out its problems, 
with which the American Federation of Labor is in hearty accord. 
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Our trade unions are willing and ready to assume their share. It is 
the union which enables wage earners to assume a larger and a more 
personal part in industry. When workers can put intelligence into a 
job, interest and loyalty follow. 


Kilo Man-Hour At the last meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Dr. L. P. Alford, 
a distinguished engineer, proposed a new measuring rod for the 
evaluation of manufacturing operations. In constructing this 
standard he selected the universal element in all production in 
which he also considered the most fundamental element: human 
effort. This factor he held to satisfy the following tests: it exercises 
major influence in the changes resulting from manufacturing opera- 
tions; it is identical under varying conditions; easily available and 
usable; greatest effect on output for equal percentage changes. 

Industries generally have tried to reduce time needed for an 
operation, said Dr. Alford: 

“Engineers, especially members of this Society, have been the 
pioneers and leaders in this effort to reduce time and cost and to con- 
serve human effort in manufacturing. In fact, their teachings and 
actions have given us a new societal doctrine: the preciousness of 
human effort. Although this has had its rise in self-interest rather 
than in altruism, it seems worthy to be placed beside two other great 
doctrines of organized society: the sacredness of human life; the 
dignity of human labor. The first is ours as a heritage from distant 
ancestors; the second was established in this country by our immediate 
forefathers; the third, which we are now adding, we owe to our engi- 
neering associates of the past quarter-century. This new doctrine 
imposes the obligation, on the one hand, to conserve human effort and 
prevent its waste, and, on the other, to use it with the greatest of 
managerial skill and effectiveness in doing the work of industry.” 

Thus establishing the time factor as the best base to use in 
reducing various factors to comparable ratios, Dr. Alford then desig- 
nates the kilo man-hour or 1000 man hours as a practical unit and 
expresses productivity, labor performance, fixed capital investment, 
primary power, accidents, costs, profits, and selling in kilo man hour 
terms. Dr. Alford’s suggestion has roused considerable comment. 
Without expression of opinion on the technical.aspects of the pro- 
posed measure, Labor is deeply appreciative of the emphasis which 
the suggestion places on human effort that goes into production. 
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WORKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS* 


Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE 
Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia 


HE Taylor Society has up to the 
present time ignored what is an 
accepted practice in other similar 
organizations, that of expecting from 
its outgoing president some more or 
less formal discussion of a topic com- 
ing within the range of his profes- 
sional experience. Such presidential 
addresses have been useful both as in- 
formative and discussion-provoking 
agencies. With the hope that it may 
lead my successors thus to share with 
you both their thinking and their ex- 
perience, I will attempt to summarize 
for you my speculations about an im- 
portant subject which has thus far 
figured but little in our transactions. 
Assuming that the management 
movement—in this country at least— 
acquired its technique and philosophy 
from Taylor, we must admit that it 
ranged during the first two or three 
decades over rather narrow, even 
if fundamental, problems. Man- 
agement as practiced by those who 
followed it as a definite vocation 
prior to 1910 had to do almost ex- 
clusively with operations within single 
plants, in rare instances getting be- 
yond the operations of single depart: 
ments of those plants. Only within 
the last year or two have we had 
from the pen of our president-elect a 
paper on the application of the 
principles and philosophy of scientific 
management to the integration of 
widely separated plants—the story of 
a development which has continued 


now for over twenty years and yielded 
rich returns to owner, manager and 
worker alike. 

We must look forward to a con- 
tinued widening of the field of man- 
agement in a world interested in uni- 
form cost systems, national trade or- 
ganizations; national and even inter- 
national standards, and sales syndi- 
cates; the vertical and horizontal in- 
tegration of widely different indus- 
tries, inter-industry research organ- 
izations? and in “combinations” of 
one sort or another operating in na- 
tional and world-wide fields and in 
some cases not publicly, legally or use- 
fully. That the management move- 
ment is accepting this wider point of 
view has been illustrated recently in 
the organization of the International 
Institute of Management with head- 
quarters in Geneva, through the suc- 
cess of a series of biennial Scientific 
Management Congresses and by the 
representation of this society and for- 
eign management organizations at the 
1927 International Economic Confer- 
ence. 

These wide departures from the 
areas of our origina! interest arouse 


* Presidential Address delivered at the 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Taylor Society, 
on December 6, 1928, at Rumford Hall, 50 East 
21st Street, New York City. 

*“The Manufacturers’ Research Association,” 
by Raymond L. Tweedy, Managing. Director, 
Manufacturers’ Research Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, in the Bulletin of the Taylor So- 
ciety, Vol. XI, No. 6, December, 1926, pp. 275- 
283. 
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one’s curiosity as to why it is that we 
have all but ignored one of the most 
vital factors in the whole industrial 
domain—the organizations of the 
workers. It is to a discussion of this 
subject that I now invite your atten- 
tion. For I am more and more of 
the opinion that we must consider it 
as coming within our professional 
field quite as much as any other factor 
in industry. If we have failed ade- 
quately to recognize this subject I 
think that it has been accidental 
rather than studied—perhaps because 
our income has been so largely from 
the employer group—-for where the 
treasure is, there is the heart also. 
Mr. Average Employer has tried to 
ignore the subject of labor organiza- 
tion in so far as the actualities at any 
given time and place have permitted 
such an attitude. 

A far-sighted member of this so. 
ciety recently wrote me that he had 
never considered it his duty as a man- 
ager of factories belonging to other 
people to devote any part of his time 
or energy to promoting or helping in 
the organization or operation of any 
union. But this may not necessarily 
‘be a defensible policy for enlightened 
employers in the future. The record 
of this industrial manager I feel quite 
sure has been as entirely “satisfactory 
to the unions”’ as he claims it has been. 
But again I am not sure that in the 
days to come simply to satisfy the un- 
ions will constitute any more valid 
test of professional conduct than to 
satisfy employers now implies such a 
test. 

If the organization of the workers 
on an effective basis is a desirable end 
from the standpoint of the best con- 
duct of industry, can it be made 


wholly the responsibility of the work- 
ers to effect it? Will conduct on the 
part of the employer which prevents 
such organization continue to be de- 
sirable no matter how otherwise de- 
sirable such conduct may be? Is it 
not possible that the workers have the 
same right to expect cooperation in 
their organizations on the part of 
capital and management as capital 
and management have always in- 
vited—in some cases demanded— 
something akin to cooperation from 
labor? If we should come to look 
upon some organizatin of the work- 
ers, such as labor unions, as a deep 
social need, might it not develop that 
practices, however otherwise enlight- 
ened they may be, which withdraw 
any group of employees from the sup- 
port of such organizations may be- 
come anti-social? If such proves to 
be the case, any employers setting up 
working standards—even above those 
demanded by labor organizations— 
and resisting the effective organiza- 
tion of his employees, may in fact be 


-acting without a due regard for this 


deep social need. 

I have every desire not to be dog- 
matic. But also I desire to be reason- 
ably realistic and rational as well as 
forward-looking in the matter of the 
attitude which should govern the 
relations between an industrial enter- 
prise and its grouped employees. 
The question involves a complex of 
loyalties which is not likely to be 
quite the same for any two people. 
So that even if I could fully state my 
own faith with respect to the scientific 
approach to a subject so charged with 
conflict, I should not suggest that my 
formulae inight fit anyone else. I 
have in mind to raise the question of 
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the relation of industry to each in- 
dividual employee—not in his or her 
capacity as an individual pure and 
simple, but rather as a member of the 
group of employees—whether that 
group is formally recognized as a 
company union or a standard union or 
some other group formation yet to 
be worked out. I want primarily to 
evaluate the group idea and only inci- 
dentally to discuss the way in which 
company unions or standard unions or 
any other form of group organiza- 
tion may give the idea vitality. 

I am now asking myself as a pro- 
fessional management engineer just 
how much responsibility I have for 
forwarding movements which have 
for their object the grouping of em- 
ployees as contrasted with their iso- 
lated individualization. And frankly 


what has on my part been a some- 


what studied attitude does not now 
seem to me to represent a tenable 
position. For, while I look upon a 
virile labor union movement as a so- 
cial necessity, I have not only felt no 
personal responsibility in regard to it, 
but have rather studiously avoided 
even giving advice to my friends in 
the labor unions—except when spe- 
cifically requested to do so. The fact 
that labor unions and their leaders 
are easy to criticize, need new goals, 
and are all but unconscious of what 
science is doing to them, does not now 
seem to constitute for me an adequate 
alibi. It does not seem probable to 
me that the unions will in the end get 
along as well without the active as- 
sistance and cooperation of Veblen’s 
technicians as they will with it. 
“Trade unions can not find the way 
to cooperation alone; neither can they 
make the transition alone’”—as one 
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highly intelligent and really inspired 
labor leader recently wrote to me. If 
we are to get away from the bitterness 
and bickering which constitute the’ 
worst outcome of the industrial revo- 
lution there must be more frankness 
in our discussions. If the confidence 
which begets frankness is to be estab- 
lished, some status for organized 
labor must be afforded. “Yellow dog 
contracts” or a grossly unfair injunc- 
tion practice, or obviously unneces- 
sary unemployment or peremptory 
wage cuts, make it difficult for labor 
to abandon force. 

We management engineers have 
been preaching away at obdurate and 
inefficient manufacturers in season and 
out of season and through more than 
a generation and with mighty few 
thanks for our interest. Of course, 
speaking quite generally, we carried 
on this educational work among manu- 
facturers because that way lay our 
economic livelihood. I am now won- 
dering whether we should not direct 
some of our energies and eloquence 
toward the problem of the organiza- 
tion of the workers—company unions, 
standard unions, what you will! As 
professional management engineers 
should we‘not include within our field 
the development of those techniques 
by which the various organizations of 
the workers can be given a place in 
the industrial process consistent with 
all that science is in the way of con- 
tributing to industry. It goes without 
saying that this involves no accept- 
ance on our part of those features 
of workers’ organizations which do 
not make for an ordered industry. 
The leadership and current practices 
of the grouped workers will be just as 
open to our analysis and criticism as 
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the manufacturers and their tech- 
niques have always been. I suppose, 
too, we would have to be as callous 
to the buffetings of those workers 
who did not value our cogitations as 
we have been to the indifference and 
misunderstanding of the employing 
group. 

After all, our civilization is pretty 
young industrially speaking. Even 
since the war, unless the entire world 
is very much mistaken, we have en- 
tered “a new day”—not necessarily 
the last such new day! The object of 
this discussion is to discover some of 
the principles which should guide usin 
this new day of scientific management, 
high wages and standards of living, 
mass production, quick changes, co- 
operation, mechanical improvement, 
and so on. Lewis E. Pierson, Presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, sensing the evolution- 
ary character of our industry, has re- 
cently emphasized the necessity of 
thinking ahead toward new forms of 
industrial cooperation, and expressed 
the thought that “The day is not far 
distant when organized business, or- 
ganized labor and a comprehending 
government will unite for the intelli- 
gent teamwork that alone can solve 
our problems.” 

The history of the race indicates 
that under the institution of private 
property the workers—the weaker 
party—must organize to protect both 
society and themselves. We no 
longer work our miners through hours 
so long that they have to maintain un- 
derground homes in which their chil- 
dren are born. Nor do our present 
day piece rate systems force immi- 
grant tailors to sleep on their cutting 
boards. But each year new problems 


and new temptations arise which con- 
tinue very definitely the necessity for 
some organization of the workers. 
In a recent industrial survey’ of the 
city of Providence it is disclosed that 
72 employers out of 759 employ 63 
per cent of the industrial workers 
in a district with 400,000 population 
and that the plants which these em- 
ployers control turn out 68 per cent 
of the goods made in the district, 
totaling $336,000,000. Is it not pos- 
sible to conceive of these 72 employ- 
ers mutually deciding on some policy 
affecting all the labor in the district, 
and can we be sure that it would be 
socially desirable that labor should 
acquiesce in each and every policy so 
adopted? We still appear to have 
with us the necessity for some strong 
organization of employees — very 
probably national in scope—ready to 
grapple with any group of employers 
guilty either of cupidity or of indus- 
trial illiteracy. 

It is possible that we are getting be- 
yond the point at which the battle is 
for opportunity to eat and be warm. 
Mr. Hoover may be only abreast of 
the times in pleading the cause of the 
full garage rathér than of the full 
dinner pail. Perhaps in the future 
we shall be fighting for gasolene 
rather than for bread, and later for 
the opportunity to share in the world’s 
highest culture. And as long as prop- 
erty essentially controls avenues to 
these things, it seems desirable that 
those with the minimum of prop- 
erty—though in the future they may 
not be propertyless—be organized 


* Industrial Survey of Metropolitan Providence 
for the year 1926. Conducted by Division of 
Industrial and Municipal Research, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, February, 1928. 
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somewhat as a balance of power. 
From a scientific standpoint checks 
and balances in the legislative, admin- 
istrative and judicial branches of our 
government upon each other are very 
wasteful but apparently we are not 
ready to abandon them. 

Surely I am warranted in thinking 
that a goodly percentage of the mem- 
bers of this society believe in some 
measure of collective bargaining’*—at 
least as to wages, hours and working 
conditions. But there is no virtue in 
being for collective bargaining unless 
it is to be effective. Personally I am 


convinced that collective bargaining 
can not be effective if the workers’ 
group participating is restricted to a 
single plant or the plants owned by a 
single company. Therefore, anything 
short of a national basis with regional 


and local sub-divisions would prob- 
ably be unwise from a social stand- 
point. In wage and other negotia- 
tions there is no way of meeting facts 
except with facts. The gathering of 
facts is a difficult and at best an ex- 
pensive matter. Any small group of 
employees is at a fatal disadvantage 
in meeting the factual presentation of 
employers almost without exception 
directly, or indirectly, related with 
nation-wide organizations. Shop or- 
ganizations without national affilia- 
tions leave the organized workers 
without the resources—financial, tech- 
nical, political—which they require to 
secure only that recognition which the 
best interests of our industrial society 
demand. 

The content of collective bargain- 
ing to date has had to do almost ex- 
clusively with questions as to wages 
and hours and to a lesser degree with 
working conditions and status. As I 


attempted to point out in a recent 
article* these questions have been set- 
tled at least to the point where hours, 
wages and working conditions no 
longer alone afford the labor move- 
ment a sufficiently virile rallying cry, 
even though there remains the neces- 
sity for continuing the struggle 
against those who ignore decent stand- 
ards. The members of this society, 
for instance, are pretty generally con- 
vinced that more work can be done in 
eight hours than in any longer day, or 
at least that an eight-hour day is 
fully consonant with a possible Amer- 
ican standard of living. The whole 
philosophy of scientific management 
is based on the policy of high wages 
with low unit costs.* We recognize 
also that even reactionary employers 
today believe in good working condi- 
tions, sanitary, well-lighted shops 
and all that goes with them. Collec- 
tive bargaining as to “hours, wages 
and working conditions” has to do 
almost exclusively with the division 
of the profits rather than with produc- 
tion and distribution of the product. 
It is in the same class with negotia- 
tions as to price beween a concern 
and those who buy its product. 


*In this connection it is interesting to recall 
the wording of the Gompers resolution, presented 
at the Industrial Conference held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., immediately after the Great War, to 
which the employers group objected: 

“The right of wage-earners to organize with- 
out discrimination, to bargain collectively, to be 
represented by representatives of their own 
choosing in negotiations and adjustments with 
employers in respect to wages, hours of labor 
and conditions of employment, is recognized.” 

*“Organized Labor and Research,” by Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
August, 1927. 

*It is not generally realized that this is the 
basic idea of Taylor’s “Shop Management” 
(1903). 
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So I can not feel that collective bar- 
gaining even with provisions for gen- 
eral arbitration constitutes the whole 
or deeper answer to our problem, es- 
sential as I recognize it to be. Nor to 
give the organized workers simply a 
chance to criticize and complain on 
occasion and to have these matters 
satisfactorily adjusted will not be suf- 
ficient. One can imagine such a sys- 
tem operating at 100 per cent eff- 
ciency through a ten-year period, and 
at the end of that time all organized 
opposition from the workers—what- 
ever form it might take—would be at 
a standstill. And further, any policy 
which suggests a permanent division 
of those engaged in industry into two 
camps would appear to be out of date 
and must necessarily become more 
and more out of harmony with a 
world which is studying discussion, 
mediation and conciliation and is 
seeking to supplant competition by co- 
operation, if it can be accomplished 
the group of workers must be collec- 
tively related to industry in a way not 
possible under a bargaining status. 
What we want now is to set up an 
integrating process which will tend 
more and more to unite us in a com- 
mon purpose. The development of 
the techniques by which such unity 
may be accomplished is a problem 
common to all productive enterprise, 
whether operated by private capital, 
by the government, by municipalities, 
by cooperative societies, by the work- 
ers or otherwise. 

But the moment we suggest giv- 
ing to the grouped workers such a 
functional place in industry we are 
met with the statement that this nec- 
essarily means a divided leadership; 
and that leadership to be effective 


must head up in a single mind. It is 
argued that, to be effective, manage- 
ment must never be held back or in- 
terfered with by the group—this 
being quite as much for the well-being 
of the wage-earners as it is for capital. 
This society recently had the pleasure 
of listening to Miss Mary P. Follett’s 
“The Illusion of Final Authority.’ 
I assume that there was fairly general 
acceptance of her thesis that the guid- 
ance of an industrial enterprise is a 
much more complicated matter than 
that contemplated by the arbitrary 
leadership of a president or even of 
a chairman of a board, however effec- 
tive such officials may be. 

Assuming that wages and status 
both have been satisfactorily pro- 
vided for, and that—for the clarity 
of this presentation—there are no 
grievances of any sort, then it is 
argued that the group has nothing 
further to do unless perhaps to secure 
the highest degree of cooperation on 
the part of each individual in carrying 
out the behests of the management 
and that the functional work of man- 
agement does not need to be supple- 
mented by the group, except as man- 
agement using its own initiative may 
from time to time delegate* to the 
group isolated tasks which in the 
opinion of such management may bet- 
ter be performed by the group than 
by management itself. 

We really know very little as to 
how leadership is constituted—what 
is its true inwardness—and one may 
well question whether the inter-posi- 
tion of the grouped workers in a place 


*Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Volume XI, 
No. 5, December, 1926, pp. 243-256. 

* Delegated responsibility is not functional in 
the sense that this word is used here. 
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of responsibility and authority in 
management will detract an iota from 
its effectiveness. Most of us act 
under very serious misapprehensions 
as to the unfailing wisdom of manage- 
ment, the singleness of its purpose, 
and as to its being untrammeled in 
reaching its decisions. The banks, 
for instance, in many cases which have 
come under my attention, have made 
good management virtually impossi- 
ble, and this quite as frequently 
through an unwise extension of credit 
as from its withdrawal. When I con- 
sider all the agencies inside and out- 
side a plant which measurably influ- 
ence its management, I wonder 
whether we can actually delimit man- 
agement in the sense that capital can 
be delimited. 

There is of course a basic distinc- 
tion in character between capital and 
management. But I should dislike to 
believe that there is any such decisive 
distinction between the characteristics 
and prerogatives of management on 
the one hand, and the characteristics 
and prerogatives of the grouped 
workers on the other, such as would 
preclude the interweaving of their 
efforts along functional lines. With 
the development of finer disciplines 
on the part both of management and 
of the grouped workers, it may be 
possible to find ever-widening areas 
of functional cooperation, and this 
without withdrawing from manage- 
ment one iota of what is vital in its 
leadership. Possibly management has 
even more to gain from such a rap- 
prochement than has the cause of the 
organization of the workers. 

I wish I might be of use in bring- 
ing our profession to feel that the 
great unthought-out problem of in- 


dustry is how we can give the grouped 
(or organized—unionized—call them 
what you will) workers a functional 
place in the industrial process. How 
can the group find a work essential to 
an ordered industry which it can do 
as well as—probably better than—it 
can otherwise be done. I believe it 
must be something in no way related 
to the combat and argumentation 
which must necessarily go on where 
wages are determined under competi- 
tive conditions. I seek to lay this ques- 
tion and problem on the minds and 
hearts of my professional associates 
because in this situation as in so many 
others the technicians, though small 
in number, have come to occupy posi- 
tions of great tactical importance. I 
have come almost to dread the typical 
expert in industry because his knowl- 
edge of processes and techniques, usu- 
ally at the disposal of those who pay 
most for the service, simply adds to 
what is now recognized to be the 
rapidly growing disparity in bargain- 
ing power between the ownership and 
the workers. When it was brute 
force, sheer numbers had weight. But 
as we get into the real science of in- 
dustry the game is so intricate that 
numbers do not count for so much. 
The industrial world is not giving 
sufficient recognition to the fact that 
the transference of skill, intensive 
mechanization and standardization of 
process and product have markedly 
influenced the division of power he- 
tween employer and employee. 
Recent articles on labor relations 
fail to state the present industrial 
situation in the light of history and of 
an expanding science. For instance, 
it appears lacking in discrimination to 
compare the labor union movement 
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with company unions as if they were 
different aspects of the same picture.* 
These two types of agencies seem to 
me to be of a totally different order. 
From the viewpoint of history it can 
never be the case of the one super- 
seding the other in the sense of taking 
its place. The standard labor union 
movement—to whose present-day de- 
ficiencies I am particularly sensitive, 
possibly to the point of doing it an in- 
justice—has been and still is a re- 
demptive force in human history. 
Wherever there has been yielding to 
the temptation to degrade and en- 
slave or unduly harass human beings, 
there you find the tap roots of the 
labor movement. It has afforded an 
almost spiritual outlet for the altru- 
istic labors of countless men and 
women—some of them of very high 


types, whether ability, selflessness, or 
elevation of the spirit be the test. At 
times the labor unions have been the 
main stay of human liberty itself. It 
is alleged that present-day workers 


prefer company unions because 
through them they “get more for 
their money.” But great human 
movements do not grow out of dinner 
pails—even full ones. Suffering, pri- 
vation, ignominy and death itself are 
the foundations of enduring social 
structures. 

It must be remembered that com- 
pany unions are experimental and 
have no record of abiding achieve- 
ment back of them. Only too fre- 
quently they are the promotions of 
industrial leaders anxious to build up 
friendly relations with their em- 
ployees but at the same time hold 
that all-inclusive veto which has been 
held to be the hallmark of good man- 
agement. Of course there are com- 


pany unions that have not only been 
honorably and competently conceived, 
but as developers of good will have 
brought handsome returns not only to 
the property interest back of the en- 
terprise, but to the individual work- 
ers as well.? Some of the best of them 
have been useful in experimentation 
as to the participation of the workers 
in management and as to the func- 
tioning of the group. 

Of course, holding rather pessimis- 
tic views as to the significance of the 
company union movement in the 
whole industrial situation * does not 
force me on to the other horn of our 
dilemma—the unquestioning support 
of all the policies or the philosophies 
of the standard labor union move- 
ment. I regret their “craft sectarian- 
ism and job separatism” and their 
failure to develop the tool of re- 
search, and particularly their failure 
to provide adequately for experimen- 
tation in the matter of organization 
in a changing world.* 

The best of the company unions 
with which I am familiar have been 
successful to date largely for reasons 
which are peculiar to the particular 
plants in which they happen to be lo- 
cated. In some cases they succeed 
because of the high character or great 
ability—or both—of the head of 


*See “Accomplishment and Significance of 
Employee Representation,” by William M. 
Leiserson, February, 1928, issue of Personnel, 
published by the American Management Asso- 
ciation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 

*“A Quaker Employer Builds a Company 
Union,” by Robert W. Bruere, Survey Graphic, 
September 1, 1928. 

*See testimony in Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company case against William Green, 1928. 

*“Who is Boss in Your Shop?” Annals of 
The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1917. 
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the business. In two instances com- 
ing under my observation high wages 
is the controlling factor in the 
success of the company union. In the 
first, a public service corporation, 
rates which the public pays have been 
regulated by a public commission so 
as to make possible exceptionally high 
wages for the employees of the com- 
pany. In the other instance—a com- 
paratively small concern—operating 
in a restricted field—the success of the 
enterprise, and profitableness permit- 
ting high wages, has been due almost 
entirely to a forward-looking policy 
in regard to research. Neither enter- 
prise is in a competitive field. 

After the first novelty is worn off it 
is very difficult to hold the interest of 
the employees in a company union. 
Perhaps this might have been ex- 
pected. In every company union with 
which I am familiar the program has 
been very largely provided by the em- 
ployer, and possibly without much in- 
tention contains very little that is 
genuinely debatable. Certainly no 
grouping of workers where the urge 
for organization does not originate 
with the workers themselves would be 
expected to hold their interest. 

It would appear that our large- 
scale employers no longer take the 
trade unions so seriously as formerly. 
Science is making it increasingly easy 
to ignore them. In “strongly” or- 
ganized centers and even in some 
strongly organized industries the 
techniques by which the union will is 
circumvented have been highly de- 
veloped. Employers who have cre- 
ated reasonable conditions as to 
hours, wages and working conditions, 
and as to status for the individual 
worker, have discovered that it is 


practically impossible for union or- 
ganizers effectively to approach their 
employees. My query is whether this 
seemingly enlightened policy in the 
treatment of labor is necessarily well 
advised when viewed in relation to 
the total national industrial situation. 
Of course only a very small number 
of employers go this far. The temp- 
tation is rather to have a company 
union. For most people it is a great 
deal easier to run a business with a 
company union than without one. 
And it is equally true that for the 
average run of employers it is harder 
to operate a business with a standard 
union than without one. But human 
experience suggests that in great mat- 
ters “the easiest way” is not a safe 
guide, and further that a great indus- 
try can only grow out of great experi- 
mentation and probably out of great 
sacrifice. 

Not being a manufacturer I am 
permitted the utmost freedom in 
speculating as to such controls in in- 
dustry as will ultimately prove most 
beneficial to society. There are in my 
mind three major tenets which must 
be had in view: 


1. We must preserve to the worker 
group in industry, as contrasted with 
the more direct representatives of the 
property interests, a fair bargaining 
position so that they can safeguard 
themselves and society on occasion, 
(1) in the proper distribution of the 
rewards of productive enterprise, and 
(2), of increasing importance, against 
the ineffectiveness and inefficiency of 
those who contiol through their prop- 
erty rights, and (3) in the mainte- 
nance of that right to an individuality 
and creativeness and of that freedom 
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of thought and opinion essential to 
racial progress. May it not be that 
with the advance of science even the 
safeguarding of individual rights and 
human freedom itself may have be- 
come largely a technical problem—no 
longer wholly the task of untutored 
minute men or of labor leaders, no 
matter how deep their devotion? 
No other considerations can weigh 
against these primary objectives, for 
in the long run if I am not reasonably 
free what does it count if I am ef- 
ficient? Of course I am not arguing 
against property rights or even 
against the wisdom of a centralized 
leadership in the conduct of the enter- 
prise. For it is quite as much in the 
interests of an effective utilization of 
property as it is essential to human 
freedom and progress that the 
weaker side to this discussion shall 
maintain an organization which can 
check the stronger if and when the 
necessity therefor arises. 

2. There must be a general accept- 
ance of the validity of the scientific 
method from the top to the bottom. 
This carries with it the implication 
that decisions are to be made by those 
who find the facts and therefore those 
who presumably know. Here there 
must be a word of caution against the 
dicta of that class of experts who see 
their problems too narrowly and who 
place too great dependence upon 
mathematics in a field where the heart 
is as much entitled to recognition as 
is the head. Many decisions—most 
of them perhaps—may properly be 
reached pretty far down in the or- 
ganization scale. Society will gain in 
effectiveness and stability largely as 
we learn the technique of making wise 
decisions without the necessity for 


constantly consulting the top controls 
which are apt to have the property 
interest too vividly and constantly in 
mind, even for property’s own long- 
run benefit. This means we must 
take the emphasis off the veto and 
more and more stress the develop- 
ment of techniques and personalities 
capable of reaching right decisions, 
without the deadening regimentation 
which necessarily grows out of the 
veto and the policy of “es ist ver- 
boten.” Perhaps working in this di- 
rection the institution of property 
may lose some facets which have 
made it exceedingly unpopular in cer- 
tain quarters and which, as I see it, 
are not at all essential to its function- 
ing as a master tool in social develop- 
ment. 

3. The organization of the work- 
ers must be sufficiently broad geo- 
graphically and by varieties of work 
to enable the workers to have access 
to the best that is known and thought 
as to any matter under their scrutiny. 
When I consider how much discussion 
I solicit and from how many different 
quarters—geographical and other- 
wise—on relatively simple questions, 
it becomes apparent that even a nu- 
merous group of workers, engaged in 
a given plant or for a given enter- 
prise, are at an increasingly fatal dis- 
advantage when, dependent upon a 
company union confined to a single 
plant, as contrasted with an organi- 
zation with broader affiliations, they 
are unable adequately to present their 
side of any given case. The fact that 
the labor unions at the present time 
render such service to their members 
meagerly, if at all, does not prevent 
one from looking forward to the time 
when they or their successors may be 
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more effectively equipped for this 
service. 

The European labor unions have in 
the main been compelled to go into 
politics in order to find an adequate 
outlet for their creative self-expres- 
sion, and this with some results that 
would be highly distasteful to most 
American constituencies. In England 
particularly an impasse appears to 
have been reached in which neither 
the community nor the unions can 
make further progress along the tra- 
ditional lines of combat. And yet in 
the atmosphere of suspicion and mis- 
trust engendered through generations 
of an embittered collective bargain- 
ing it is not easy to find a constructive 
outlet for the labor movement, much 
as forward-looking men in all classes 
desire it. Attention should also be 
called to the fact that in several Eu- 
ropean countries the labor unions 
have been given a functional status by 
governmental intervention and stat- 
ute—notably in Italy under a dicta- 
tor, in Germany under a republic, and 
in Russia under the rule of the pro- 
letariat.’ 

Assuming then that with us in 
America an enlightened social poliey 
toward industry and labor suggests, 
first, the safeguarding in every proper 
way of the group cohesion of the 
workers, and second, the gradual nar- 
rowing of the area of con‘licting in- 
terests, and further assuming that 
these ends can be accomplished only 
through giving the organized workers 
functional status, we are then con- 
fronted with the question how this 
can be accomplished. There is no 
royal road to the ultimate goal. Any 
worth-while result will be reached 


only through trial and error, extended 
experience and infinite pains. 
Perhaps one of the most obvious 
first steps would be to introduce as 
much light and science as possible into 
the discussion of wages—monetary 
compensations of one kind or an- 
other—now constituting as it does the 
major subject for collective bargain- 
ing. Some experience as an arbiter 
in the field of wage negotiations sug- 
gests that the acrimony developed 
varies inversely with the amount and 
reliability of the statistics and other 
data offered in support of any sug- 
gested scale. If this has been the 
situation in the determination of “‘liv- 
ing’ wages, how much more provoca- 
tive are the possibilities in the de- 
termination of “social” wages and in 
the establishment of profit-sharing 
schemes. Add the complication of 
“incentive” wages and the various 
kinds of insurance—unemployment, 
old-age, accident and death—and the 
grouped workers are seen to have 
problems which can profitably engage 
the attention of a numerous body of 
high-grade and socially-mipded econ- 
omists, statisticians and accountants. 
Of course there should be the same 
policy of extracting everything which 
is not essentially controversial or de- 
batable in character from the other 


*In Great Britain the Liberal party now ac- 
cepts “not only as a necessity but as an ad- 
vantage, the full development of labor unionism, 
and propose that on a national scale it should be 
coordinated with the organization of employers.” 
See “Britain’s Industrial Future,” the Report of 
the Liberal Industrial Inquiry, Ernst & Benn, 
London. 

In Sweden “it has been found impossible to 
establish by law compulsory arbitration.” Sven 
Luebeck, Minister of Social Welfare in the new 
Conservative cabinet “has in mind more labor 
representation in the management of industry.” 
(See N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 11, 1928.) 
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standard topics of collective bargain- 
ing, such as from the discussion of 
hours, including rest periods; and 
from status, including the standards 
covering employment, promotion and 
discharge; and from working condi- 
tions including sanitation, rest rooms, 
lunch rooms, and so on. There is 
really very little in the content of 
classic collective bargaining which, 
when once adequately studied, should 
afford much basis for controversy as 
between right-minded employers and 
equally right-minded employees. But 
it must be recalled that in the past 
employers have claimed and retained 
the prerogatives of management in 
toto, and the unions and other or- 
ganizations of the workers have usu- 
ally been almost equally insistent that 
they be freed from any responsibility 


for the management because wholly 


without authority. I am assuming 
that the entire situation in industry 
has so changed that in the very near 
future enlightened employers will be 
as willing and anxious to relinquish 
to their grouped employees some part 
in the management, with its corre- 
sponding authority and responsibility, 
as the grouped workers will be to 
assume it. 

I have very little hesitation in sug- 
gesting that workers’ organizations, 
as they are likely to be, or may easily 
be, constituted in the not-far-distant 
future, may be given a very distinct 
function in the matter of inspection 
and review. Taylor held that the 
function of inspection to be worth its 
salt must be quite detached in an or- 
ganization way from the subject in- 
spected. For instance the checks on 
bank balances and store-room stocks 
were made by stenographers and 


others in no way associated with 
the accounting or stores departments. 
Even if at the start only suggestions' 
were to be invited, what a wealth of 
material to draw from would be af- 
forded a union or federation of 
unions organized to make available 
operating policies and details in ten 
thousand plants manufacturing every- 
thing from ice cream and toothpicks 
to locomotives and office buildings. 
Of course the affording of an op- 
portunity to make suggestions in itself 
hardly constitutes a functional rela- 
tionship. But a suggestion system 
may be administered so as to consti- 
tute at least a wise preliminary. The 
making of suggestions in the absence 
or adequate guarantees may represent 
a distinct loss—both pecuniary and in 
status—to the individual and to the 
group participating. Again, it is 
likely that education and training— 
on the job—may become a larger and 
larger factor in industrial progress. 
Not much imagination is required to 
see the grouped worker. an important 
and integral factor in this develop- 
ment. It is my observation that time 
study as practiced in most plants 
would be on a much sounder basis if 
it were open to the review of the 
group. When the group comes to 
sense the possibilities of job analysis 


* Encouragement in the making of suggestions 
has been an essential feature of “union-manage- 
ment cooperation” technique. Suggestions or 
proposals having been made either by the unions 
or the management are considered and acted 
upon in joint conference. Otto S. Beyer, consult- 
ing engineer to the Shopcraft unions affiliated 
with the Railway Employees Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, instigated this 
system first at the Rock Island Arsenal during 
the war and later has made it basic to opera- 
tions on the B. & O. Railroad, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and elsewhere. 
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and time study, industry may be in 
for a new adventure.’ Discipline as 
administered by an individual—even 
if he be an employer—is not of the 
same order as that administered by 
the group. 

Just what all this implies in the 
way of improvement —or at least 
change—in the leadership and atti- 
tude of the normal standard union of 
course is another story. But I rather 
expect that the adoption of the sug- 
gested techniques will have quite as 


2“Morale as a Factor in Time Study Tech- 
nique,” Taylor Society Bulletin, April, 1927. 


marked an effect on the trade unions 
as on the employer group. 

In our effort to peer some distance 
into the future we are well advised 
not to go too hard after details. If 
we have the goal clearly in mind—in 
this case the maintenance of the or- 
ganization of the workers in an era of 
close cooperation as between manage- 
ment and men—and if we know the 
first steps, good will should do the 
rest. It is my hope that to those who 
are not wholly satisfied with our pres- 
ent industrial organization this paper 
may be suggestive as to possible lines 
of a healthy evolution. 


PROFIT OR LOSS 


In massive Gothic majesty it stands, 
Harbor of peace amid a sea of strife; 
It offers to the sons of many lands 
A port and haven from the storm of life. 


The cross of gold upon the spire’s crest 


Gleamed like a beacon in the noonday sun; 
The roofs and chimneys that beneath it pressed 
Seemed dwarfs and pigmies to the towers dun. 


But now from windowed heights on every side, 
Turning the page of profit and of loss, 

Far o’er the squirming, jostling human tide, 
Dollar-dimmed eyes look down upon the cross. 


The market closes weak, the margin’s small, 
Stocks are as vapor, bonds but bubbles; when 
For loan of life there’s no collateral, 
We must look upward to the cross again. 


WILttaAM B. GILBERT. 
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zation we many times come in 

contact with persons who ask us 
what the union has done that 
they should become members of it. 
The past records of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of Amer- 
ica stand out in no uncertain terms 
as a complete answer to this ques- 
tion when we consider the con- 
ditions now prevailing, secured 
through the efforts of the union as 
compared with the conditions that 
prevailed among the street and 


& our work of promoting organi- 


electric railway employes of the 
United States and Canada prior to 


the time the union was established 
among the workers of this occupa- 
tion and we do not have to go back 
into ancient history to bring forth 
these facts and truths. 

Thirty-five years ago the street 
railway men of the North Ameri- 
can continent were working under 
conditions that were almost as bad 
as chattel slavery itself. The work 
day in this occupation at this time was 
from fourteen to sixteen hours per 
day. The compensation reached any 
where from $1.40 to $1.80 per day 
no difference how long the hours 
might be. There was no such thing 
as overtime, relief time or anything 
of that kind prevailing. In those 
days there were humane officers to 
look after the welfare of the horses 
and mules but there was no agency 
of any kind to protect the employe 
against the inhuman conditions that 


prevailed until the union made its 
appearance upon the scene. Men 
were hired and discharged at will, 
their grievances were never enter- 
tained or considered by the manage- 
ment. Seniority or rights of employ- 
ment had no consideration at all, men 
were moved back and forth at the 
pleasure of the boss and the occupa- 
tion was completely demoralized. 

When the electric cars came on and 
took the place of the horse car the 
same conditions continued although 
we have always been taught that im- 
proved machinery and improvements 
in the way of motive power comes as 
a blessing to mankind. There were 
no blessings in it for this class of 
labor. Although a man would haul 
as many passengers in two hours with 
an electric car as he would in twelve 
hours with a horse car, the same con- 
ditions of employment so far as labor 
was concerned continued to prevail 
until the union took up the struggle 
to improve and better the conditions 
of this great army of workers. As 
I stated above the facts stand out so 
clearly that there can be no question 
as to what the union has done for this 
army of workers. 

I will give you an example of two 
of the largest cities of the United 
States and what is true of those cities 
is true throughout the various cities, 
towns and systems of street and elec- 
tric railways throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Take Chicago where the organiza- 
tion was established on April 1, 1902. 
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The wage rate for the motormen and 
conductors of the Surface Roads of 
Chicago at that time was, for the 
first three months, 17 cents per hour 
and thereafter 21 cents per hour. A 
day’s work was from ten to thirteen 
hours and no overtime was con- 
sidered, even though the crews 
might be detained long over their 
regular schedule time. On the sub- 
urban lines around Chicago the wage 
rate was from $1.25 per day to $2.00 
per day for twelve hours’ work. If 
motormen had accidents they were 
required to pay for them on the in- 
stallment plan until they were paid 
for. Car breakage and loss of lights 
were assessed against the conductor. 
There were no provisions for sick, 
disability or death benefit. Em- 


ployees were compelled to purchase 


uniforms at the companies’ prescribed 
stores. If a man missed his car he 
was suspended from ten to thirty 
days, put upon the extra list and com- 
pelled to show up several times a day 
and if he got no extra work he re- 
ceived no compensation. There was 
no vestibule to protect the men, they 
stood and faced the weather. There 
were no grievances taken up, no over- 
time, no consideration given to the 
employees at all. Now let us look at 
the wages and conditions prevailing 
at the present time. On the surface 
roads the wage rate is as follows: 

First 3 months, 71 cents per hour. 

Next 9 months, 74 cents per hour. 

Thereafter, 76 cents per hour. 

One-man operators, 84 cents per 
hour. 

Night car operators, 78 cents per 
hour. 

Commencing June, 1929, these 
rates will be raised one cent per hour. 


All runs guarantee eight hours’ pay. 
All night runs are straight and not 
more than eight hours. Sunday runs 
not more than six hours, averaging 
about five hours. Trainmen are al- 
lowed and paid twenty-five to thirty 
minutes for meal time. No trainmen 
are required to make extra trips after 
doing a day’s work only in extreme 
emergency. Overtime pays time and 
one-half rate. Sixty per cent of the 
runs must be straight and completed 
within eight hours. Grievances are 
adjusted and jobs secured through the 
protection of the committee. In ad- 
dition to this we have a provision in 
the contract for sick, disability and 
death insurance, the company paying 
the premium. Twenty dollars per 
week sick benefit for twenty-six weeks 
of sickness in any one year. One 
thousand dollars disability and death 
benefits. Cloth selected by the em- 
ployes themselves and uniforms manu- 
factured in union factories. 

On the elevated roads of Chicago 
prior to organization which took 
place on December 17, 1902, 

Motormen received 20 cents per 
hour. 

Conductors, 1714 cents per hour. 

Guards, 15 cents per hour. 

Switchmen, 17% cents per hour, 
working from ten to twelve hours per 
day. 

Ticket agents, $1.50 for twelve 
hours’ work, a great number of 
women follow this class of work. 

Towermen, 22 cents per hour. 

Porters, $45.00 per month, 12 
hours per day. 

The rates of pay at the present 
time are: 

Motormen, first 3 months, com- 
mencing June, 1929, 73 cents per 
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hour; next 9 months, 74 cents per 
hour; after one year in service, 79 
cents per hour. 

Conductors receive 74 cents per 
hour. 

Work day, eight hours for the 
motormen and conductors, time and 
one-half for all overtime. 

Guards receive 72 cents per hour, 
eight-hour day, time and one-half for 
overtime. 

Switchmen receive, first 3 months, 
73 cents per hour; next 9 months, 74 
cents per hour; after one year in serv- 
ice, 79 cents per hour. 

Switch tenders, receive 78 cents 
per hour after one year in service. 

Towermen receive in Class A, 86 
cents per hour; Class B, 82 cents per 
hour, eight-hour work day and time 
and one-half for overtime. 

Ticket agents, mostly women, who 
received under the old conditions 
$1.50 for twelve hours, now receive 
$4.61 to $4.77 per day for an eight- 
hour work day with time and one-half 
for overtime. 

Porters will receive in 1929, 44 
cents for the first 3 months and after 
that 46% cents per hour, eight-hour 
day and time and one-half for over- 
time. 

Let us take a look at Boston which 
was organized in May of 1912. The 
motormen and conductors in Boston 
had a scale that covered fifteen years. 
They received: 

First year, 23 cents per hour. 

Second year, 23 1-5 cents per hour. 

Third, fourth and fifth years, 24 
cents per hour. 

From the sixth to the tenth year, 
24 1-7 cents per hour. 

From the eleventh to the fifteenth 
year, 25 I-3 cents per hour. 


After 15 years, 26 cents per hour. 

The motormen and conductors in 
the service now on two-man cars, re- 
ceive: 

First 3 months, 59% cents per 
hour. 

Next 9 months, 6514 cents per 
hour. 

After one year in service they re- 
ceive 75 cents per hour. 

One-man car operators and bus 
operators, 85 cents per hour. 

Eight-hour day, with time and one- 
half for overtime. 

On the rapid transit lines, the mo- 
tormen received: 

For the first year’s service, 23% 
cents per hour. 

Second year, 25 cents per hour. 

Third, fourth and fifth years, 26% 
cents per hour. 

Sixth to tenth year, 27 3-10 cents 
per hour. 

Eleventh to fifteenth year, 27 1-8 
cents per hour. 

Thereafter, 2834 cents per hour. 

They now receive 7814 cents per 
hour. 

The guards had a fifteen-year 
schedule running from 21% cents per 
hour to 24 cents in 1912. Now they 
receive, for the first 3 months 59% 
cents; next 9 months, 65% cents and 
thereafter, 75 cents per hour. The 
same proportion of increase to all 
other men effecting the porters, barn- 
men, and repair men. If anything the 
raise in wages to these men has been 
higher than to the trainmen compara- 
tively. 

Pitmen, repairmen and men of that 
kind received before organization as 
low as 22 cents per hour. They now 
receive as high as 80 cents per hour. 

Laborers in the maintenance de- 
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partment were paid 20 cents per hour 
prior to organization and worked ten 
to twelve hours. Now they have a 
48-hour week and are paid 59% 
cents per hour. The same proportion 
in increase has been given to the ticket 
agents and to all other classes of 
labor. 

In addition, during this last year it 
was agreed between our organization 
and the company that all employes 
on the system should have one week’s 
vacation with pay each year. This 
contract not only applies to the mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Association 


but to all other employes who may be- 
long to other unions or lines of em- 
ployment where they are not mem- 
bers of our association in Boston, who 
have secured, through this contract, 
the one week’s vacation with pay. 

There are many other illustrations 
I could give from the various cities of 
the country but space forbids; but I 
think what I have outlined here will 
answer intelligently the question as 
to what the union has done for its 
membership upon the street and elec- 
tric railways of America. 


MIRAGE 


Around the lane’s 
Familiar turn, 

I saw the house, 
With the churn 


Sunning on 


The old porch floor, 
And someone peering 
From the door. 

I heard a voice, 
Beloved, uncanny— 
And I was young, 
And it was Granny: 
“Come in, dear child, 
And won’t you take 
A glass of milk, 

A ginger cake?” 

I saw a knitted 
Crimson shawl, 

I saw a cupboard 


On a wall— 


And then 


Was nothing there at all. 


EtHet Romic Futter. 








WALL PAPER AND THE UNITED WALL 
PAPER CRAFTS OF NORTH AMERICA 


CHARLES A. ALEXANDER 


National Representative 


DO NOT believe anything has 
| ever been conceived in the mind 

of man more beautiful or inspir- 
ing than the trade-marks of organ- 
ized labor. They are the very es- 
sence of cooperation, and the thing 
that has made America the great 
country that it is, is inculcated in 
these emblems, and the United Wall 
Paper Crafts of North America, the 
organization I have the honor to rep- 
resent, uses a union labed on wall 
paper, which signifies first, that it was 
made in America; second, that highly 
skilled mechanics and craftsmen have 
produced this paper; third, that they 
are receiving good wages, short 
hours of labor and sanitary working 
conditions, through agreement with 
our manufacturers, and last but not 
least this label signifies that those de- 
pendent upon the men in our industry 
can at least live in respect and de- 
cency. 

In speaking of wall paper it might 
be well for me to quote from Keats, 
who says “A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever,” and that applies in a great 
measure to wall paper. Color and 
design, properly chosen and applied, 
tends to create a cheerful environ- 
ment, and again permit me to quote 
Miss Elsie De Wolf, that famous and 
internationally known interior decora- 
tor. She says “that plain walls are 
the haven of the artistically destitute” 
and that is true. Just picture in your 
mind’s eye two rooms. One with 
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painted walls, even though the shade 
of paint be of soft tint, and you are 
surrounded with a cold, cheerless 
atmosphere, and the other room beau- 
tifully papered or paneled with some 
of the very charming wall papers that 
are so popular today, and you will 
find instead of a cheerless atmos- 
phere, one that is cheerful, cosy and 
comfortable, and a charming place to 
sit and rest. 

Wall papers and wall coverings 
originated with the Chinese, centuries 
ago, and many beautiful pieces of 
the marvelous work, done no doubt 
by hand, have been unearthed from 
time to time and many of these rare 
species are to be found on exhibition 
in the show rooms of many of the 
large dealers in wall paper through- 
out the country today, and have from 
time to time been reproduced by our 
men. This, however, was brought 
about through the introduction of 
machinery in our industry and to the 
skill and craftsmanship of the men I 
have the honor to represent. 

Along about the middle or end of 
the Seventeenth Century, hand blocked 
papers were used, and that process 
is still used to some extent. While 
visiting at the Mount Vernon home 
of George and Martha Washington, 
on the banks of the Potomac, I par- 
ticularly noticed the wall paper, the 
design depicting the shepherd and his 
flock in the hills. Now the original, 
a hand blocked paper that had cov- 
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ered the walls for many years, was 
matched up in the upper hallway with 
the same design, machine printed, and 
unless carefully scrutinized you could 
hardly detect the difference between 
the old hand blocked and modern ma- 
chine printed paper. 

The pioneer wall paper manufac- 
turers in this country using the ma- 
chine process, were the Howell Broth- 
ers of Philadelphia, long since gone 
out of business, and who started mak- 
ing wall paper early in the Eighteenth 
Century. For a number of years fol- 
lowing, New York, Philadelphia and 
New Brunswick were the producing 
centers. Of late years the industry 


has spread and developed throughout 
the middle west and parts of New 
England. At this time there are 
about forty plants with an approxi- 
mate output of 100,000,000 rolls of 


paper yearly of various grades. 

I will give you a brief history of the 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North 
America. 

There are three distinct crafts to 
our trade and are known as the 
print cutters who cut the designs, the 
machine printers who operate the 
large cylinder presses and the color 
mixers, who mix and shade the colors 
for the various designs. All of these 
men as I have stated before are 
skilled mechanics and come under the 
jurisdiction of the United Wall 
Paper Crafts of North America. 

Our organization has been affli- 
ated with the American Federation 
of Labor and all its departments ever 
since its inception. 

Prior to the formation of the 
American Federation of Labor we 
were affiliated with the Knights of 
Labor. Our affiliation with the 


American Federation of Labor added 
to our responsibilities for the reason 
that every effort put forth by that 
great organization that had for its 
object the uplift of the working men 
and women of our great country, the 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North 
America were found on the firing line 
doing their share of the work neces- 
sary to bring about the benefits that 
men and women, who must toil, enjoy 
today through legislation. 

Prior to the formation of the 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North 
America, these skilled craftsmen 
were working for very low wages 
and long hours of labor, under ex- 
treme heat and very poor sanitary 
conditions. With advent of the 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North 
America, organized in 1885, these 
conditions were soon _ remedied. 
Wages were increased, hours of labor 
were shortened and sanitary condi- 
tions were installed in all factories in 
agreement with our organization. 

True like every other trade union, 
we have had our difficulties with our 
employers, but thanks to good judg- 
ment used on both sides, our diffi- 
culties were always straightened out 
to the satisfaction of both employer 
and employee, with the. result that 
our union manufacturers receive a 
maximum of production and can al- 
ways serve the trade with whatever 
demands are made upon it, without 
any serious stoppage of production. 

There are no doubt many who will 
read this article that are not in any 
way connected with the trade union 
movement who have through our 
militant and progressive endeavors 
enjoyed many things that they would 
never have enjoyed were it not for 
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the efforts we have put forth to 
achieve and maintain the many bene- 
fits the workers of our nation are en- 
joying today and so, in concluding 
this brief history, I desire to take this 
opportunity to appeal to all of those 
who have the interest of the workers 
at heart, in return for what we have 
done in the past and are ready and 
willing to do in the future for the 
betterment of mankind, to look for 
and demand the union label of the 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North 
America when purchasing wall paper 
for all occasions. 


Our union label will be found on 
the selvage or margin of our union 
made wall papers. These wall papers 
can be purchased in every store that 
sells wall paper. 

By doing this you will not only 
assist the men I have the honor to 
represent, but you will also be carry- 
ing out what the A. F. of L. pro- 
claims, that the union label signifies 
justice to the workers, success to the 
manufacturer, profit to the retailer 
and peace to the community. 

“Ask for and insist on wall papers 
bearing the union label.” 


LISTENER 


Who is that knocking at my lonely door, 
Who is that knocking again? 

So long have I waited—so long before, 
And no one came knocking then. 


Waited alone for a voice never heard, 
Listened for feet to come by, 

Now | must stand here framing a word, 
Speech seems so strange and so shy. 


Still—I must hasten for my amber comb, 
For my necklace and fine-set ring, 

It may be a beggar too tired to roam, 
But it may be at last the king! 


Eveanor C. Koenic. 





COMPENSATION INSURANCE AND THE 
STATE FUND 


GILBERT GOODMAN 


HE controversy between the ad- 
, yom and opponents of the 

state fund, in common with all 
other controversies in which govern- 
ment supervision and control are in- 
volved, has been beclouded with all 
forms of irrelevant and superfluous 
arguments. Such practices are doubly 
reprehensible if their manifest pur- 
pose is to divert attention from the 
real issues. It is regrettable that 
such should have been the case with 
the state fund. The latter has been 
accused of being “‘monopolistic’”’ and 
“socialistic” and of tending to “sub- 
vert the foundations of the right of 


private property and private initia- 
tive in business.” 

To one who has made a study of 
compensation insurance it is evident 
that such “mouth-filling phrases” do 
not bring us in the least nearer to a 
correct evaluation of the various 


types of insurance carriers. The 
statement of the Massachusetts spe- 
cial commission is especially enlight- 
ening. It declares “that nothing is 
gained by calling such a step (the 
adoption of the state fund) mono- 
polistic—nor is anything gained by 
calling the suggestion socialistic. . . . 
It (the state) may properly supply its 
citizens with what it requires of 
them.” Such a statement from a 
Massachusetts commission, which cer- 
tainly can not be accused of socialism, 
ought to pave the way for a more 
precise understanding of the prob- 
lem. 


Before we compare the two types 
of insurance carriers we must have a 
clear comprehension of the aims, 
ideas, and philosophy on which com- 
pensation insurance is based. 

Compensation insurance has been 
enacted to obviate the evil social con- 
sequences which resulted from the em- 
ployer’s liability rule of the common 
law. Under those provisions the 
greatest part of the burden resulting 
from industrial accidents was borne 
by the workers. On the other hand, 
in those instances where awards were 
made they were either entirely too 
small to be effective, or they were 
received after years of litigation and 
expense and were not available when 
it was most needed. In the meantime 
the injured and his dependents be- 
came a charge on society. When we 
bear in mind that there are approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 accidents in the 
United States each year, and that 
out of these over 1,000,000 involve 
a disability of four weeks or more, 
and that the injured have on the aver- 
age two dependents, we can visualize 
the necessity of a working solution 
of this problem. 

Compensation insurance is an at- 
tempt in this direction. Its aim is 
not the attainment of an abstract 
ideal of social justice, but rather to 
find practical methods and means of 
adjusting ourselves to a concrete prob- 
lem. 

The philosophy of compensation 
insurance recognizes that the burden 
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resulting from industrial accidents is 
a proper charge upon industry and 
should be borne by the latter. At 
the same time it recognizes the ne- 
cessity of minimizing the burden to 
the maximum consistent with the 
welfare of the injured and society. 
And lastly it aims to make compensa- 
tion adequate and that it should be 
given immediately, without the ex- 
pense of litigation and delay. 

It is highly unfortunate that com- 
pensation insurance has, of necessity, 
developed into a highly complicated 
structure. Its provisions are many 
and varied, and the methods of com- 
pensation are very intricate. As a 


result a great many workers are en- 
tirely ignorant, both of the existence 
of the law and of its provisions, and 
are left at the mercy of the insurance 


carrier. From this one can easily 
see the need of insurers who are im- 
bued with a spirit of social welfare, 
and whose integrity is above re- 
proach. 

Insurance carriers and employers 
have evolved definite methods of 
avoiding compensation awards. At 
times they take advantage of the em- 
ployees’ ignorance of the law and 
avoid payment altogether. At other 
times settlement is made at a much 
lower rate. Such a condition was dis- 
closed by the investigations of the 
Connor Commission. A more in- 
sidious method, because more diff- 
cult of detection, is very often em- 
ployed. It involves the employment 
of the injured worker at a light job 
with full pay until the time limit for 
filing claims for compensation expires 
and discharging the man on the 


flimsiest excuse and thus deprive him 
of his compensation. 

Private insurance carriers have 
failed to live up to the standards re- 
quired by a problem upon which the 
welfare of masses of workers are de- 
pendent. This is not at all surpris- 
ing when we bear in mind that private 
companies are not in business out of 
philanthropic motives but for profit. 
Every time the company succeeds in 
defeating a claim of an injured 
worker, or succeeds in obtaining an 
underpayment, or avoids payment al- 
together, it succeeds at the same time 
in accumulating larger dividends. In 
the meantime the worker and his de- 
pendents become a public charge. 
Thus states which permit private 
compensation insurance intrust its ad- 
ministration to those whose interest 
it is to defeat it. 

Mr. J. F. Connor, investigating 
the work of the New York Industrial 
Commission at the behest of the gov- 
ernor of that state, found 114 under- 
paid cases out of 1,000 which he in- 
vestigated. The average underpay- 
ment he found to be $459, amounting 
to $52,274.84. 

Other states show similar results. 
The Illinois Industrial Commission in- 
vestigated six companies and found 
four of them guilty of “inefficient 
and culpable”’ practices. It found 110 
cases of underpayment, 27 unpaid 
claims, and 12 claims overdue from 
three to eight months. One hundred 
eighty-one cases of permanent partial 
disability or indeterminate temporary 
disability needed investigation, but 
nothing had been paid to these at the 
time of investigation. It also found 
a tendency among insurance compa- 
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nies not to report accidents and avoid 
payment.* 

In commenting on its findings the 
Illinois Industrial Commission de- 
clared that “you will note in most of 
them a disposition not to play fair 
with the injured employee and to take 
advantage of technicalities and avoid 
payment on the flimsiest of excuses.” 

When one examines individual 
cases the results are more astound- 
ing. A prominent attorney in De- 
troit who has had an extensive prac- 
tice in handling compensation cases 
called my attention to one case which 
was dragged along before the Com- 
_ mission from 1922 to 1926, when 
final settlement was made with a full 
award to the employee. The latter, 
however, received his compensation 
after three years of delay, consider- 
able lawyer’s expenses, and innumera- 
ble hardships. It is significant that 
- during the trial the employer, his 
foreman, and the insurance company 
testified falsely before the Commis- 
sion in order to defeat the claim of 
the worker. This merely illustrates 
the extent to which insurance com- 
panies will go in fighting compensa- 
tion claims. 

The experience in the State of 
California is similar to that of New 
York and Illinois. In a survey of 
compensation insurance by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Dr. Carl Hookstadt found that 
private companies appeal 2.3 times 
as many cases per million dollars of 
premiums to the California Indus- 
trial Commission as the state fund. 

Number of appeals by type of car- 
rier per $1,000,000 of premiums to 


* Bulletin 301, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, pp. 15-17. 


the California Industrial Commis- 
sion :* 


State Fund 


All other carriers 


The same survey shows that the 
average compensation per case with 
the California State Fund is over 25 
per cent larger than with private com- 
panies. 

Average compensation per case in 
California by the State Fund and 
private carriers :* 


State Fund 
Private carriers 
Self insurers 


The above figures are very signifi- 
cant, especially when we bear in mind 
that insurance rates of the state funds 
are on the average 30 per cent lower 
than rates with private companies, 
and that the state funds are forced 
to insure risks which private com- 
panies refuse altogether. This is re- 
flected in the higher loss ratio of state 
funds which is 75.4 per cent as com- 
pared with 67.5 per cent of the pri- 
vate companies. This is in spite of 
the fact that state fund rates are 
much lower as referred to above. 

It will be well to note here that in 
the above respects compensation in- 
surance differs from ali other types 
of insurance. In the latter the in- 
sured chooses the insurer. If the in- 
surance company shows a tendency 
to evade the obligations which it as- 
sumed by carrying the risk the in- 
sured may, in the future, choose a 
different insurer. This acts as a 


? Bulletin 301, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, p. 14. 
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check on the latter to keep them 
within reasonable limits. Under com- 
pensation insurance it is entirely dif- 
ferent. The worker has no choice in 
the matter. It is the employer who 
decides who should carry his insur- 
ance and it may indeed be argued 
that it is to the employer’s interest 
to choose a negligent company, for he 
may be able to obtain cheaper rates. 

I referred to the necessity of reduc- 
ing the burden resulting from com- 
pensation insurance to the minimum. 
The obvious means of accomplish- 
ing this is by reducing the expense 
ratio to as low a level as possible and 
apply most of the proceeds from 
premiums to compensating the in- 
jured. Such a condition of efficiency 
is impossible of attainment where 
duplication is prevalent. In states 
where private insurance compensation 
is permitted there are large numbers 
of insurance companies, each with its 
own staff of workers, each compet- 
ing with all of the others and each 
trying to obtain as much of the total 
premiums as possible. This results in 
increasing the acquisition expenses 
enormously. The report of the New 
York Insurance Department shows 
that the acquisition expenses alone 
are in some instances over 28 per cent. 
This increases the administrative ex- 
penses and reduces the amount avail- 
able for the workers. It is interest- 
ing to compare the administrative ex- 
penses of the different types of insur- 
ance carriers and see the accomplish- 
ments of each. 

Administrative expense ratio for 
type of carrier:? 


* Bulletin 301, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, p. 9. 


Piivate insurance companies, 38 

per cent; Mutuals, 20 per cent; Com- 

etitive state funds, 10.6 per cent; 
ne the state funds, 4 per cent. 


The above figures are quite illu- 
minating. In short, they show that 
private insurance companies pay out 
to the injured workers at most only 
62 cents out of $1 of premiums while 
the state fund pays 96 cents out of 
every dollar which it receives. 

The effect of high administrative 
expenses’ on rates are quite obvious. 
The estimate of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is that the 
rates of private insurance companies 
are 30 per cent higher than the rates 
of the state fund. Upon the basis 
of the bureau’s estimate the total sav- 
ings to industry each year would 
amount to $30,000,000 if the state 
funds were given exclusive right to 
carry the compensation insurance. If 
the above sum were spent each year 
for accident prevention or the com- 
pensating industrial diseases much 
more could be accomplished for the 
welfare of the individual and society. 

The difference in cost to the em- 
ployer, however, is much greater, for 
state funds generally declare divi- 
dends on premiums written whenever 
the income is larger than the expendi- 
ture, after all charges are paid and 
various surpluses built up. These 
dividends amount at times to 25 per 
cent and over. This is equivalent to 
a reduction in rates as far as the em- 
ployer is concerned. 

The tendency at the present time 
among private companies is to raise 
rates whiie among the state funds the 
tendency is to lower them. Thus, in 
Minnesota rates were increased 14.7 
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per cent in 1921, I1.7 per. cent in 
1924, and 3.6 per cent in 1926. On 
the other hand, the Ohio State fund 
shows a reduction in 35 per cent of 
its classifications, an increase in 17 
per cent of its classifications, while 48 
per cent remain the same.” 

One would expect the private com- 
panies to make large profits since 
their rates are much higher and the 
average compensation per case is 
much lower than that of the state 
funds. The report of the New York 
insurance department shows that this 
is not the case. Of 39 private com- 
panies reporting to the department, 
only five showed a net gain while 35 
reported losses from .o2 per cent to 
41 per cent. The average net loss 
for all non-participating companies 
is 9.3 per cent.* 

From the data regarding the net 
losses sustained by the private com- 
panies in spite of their higher rates, 
we may safely conjecture that in the 
future there will be a tendency to- 
wards the adoption of state funds. 
Insurance companies will not be able 
to continue their business indefinitely 
with net losses. 

From the point of view of the em- 
ployer, the adoption of exclusive 
state funds would be a net gain to 
him for he would obtain his insur- 


1American Labor Legislation Review, June 
1927, p. 124. 

*American Labor Legislation Review, Sep.- 
tember 1927, p. 206. 

*Part 3 of Table 9 of the sixty-seventh an- 
nual report of the superintendent of insurance 
of State of New York, pp. 4-5. 


ance at much lower rates. The in- 
jured workers would gain from the 
adoption of the state fund because 
their compensation would be more 
adequate and they would obtain it 
without delay and expense. 

Society is vitally concerned over 
the adoption of the state fund. Com- 
pensation insurance has not reached 
its final development; it is still evolv- 
ing and it will most likely never reach 
a static stage, for social and economic 
conditions are always changing. 

There is much to be accomplished 
yet. Industrial diseases are still ex- 
cluded from the laws of most states. 
In many the waiting periods are too 
long, while in others the minimum 
and maximum limits are too low. 
The cost of living since 1914 has 
more than doubled. This _neces- 
sitates an adjustment in the provi- 
sions of the law so as to avoid undue 
hardships to the injured workers. 

The above considerations suggest 
a need for an element of elasticity in 
the law, that we may be able to change 
it as new conditions arise. Private 
compensation insurance companies 
offer the greatest obstacles in this di- 
rection. It is no secret that they op- 
pose every innovation and better- 
ment in the law. Their “vested in- 
terests” are a stumbling block to 
every progressive movement in the 
field of compensation insurance and 
it would be well for society to entrust 
the administration of this particular 
type of insurance to the state. 





NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE STRIKE 


Horace A. RIVIERE 
General Organizer, United Textile Workers of America 


HE twenty-eight thousand tex- 

tile workers of New Bedford, 

Massachusetts, who struck 
against a wage reduction of 10 per 
cent on April 16 and reached an 
agreement with their employers on 
October 5 have gone through a bitter 
struggle to put an end to the abuses 
that have been forced upon them for 
the last eight years, the strike was not 
alone against the present way reduc- 
tion, but it was the climax at which 
the workers came to feel that they 
could no longer stand the economical 
wrongs that were continually forced 
upon them and decided to fight it out 
with the New Bedford Textile Manu- 
facturers Association rather than to 
submit any longer. 

The New Bedford textile workers 
were in a very weak position when 
the strike took place, first because of 
the unsettled condition of the industry 
which the workers could not help be- 
cause of the lack of cooperative 
spirit on the part of the employers, 
secondly, only 10 per cent of the 
workers that struck were organized 
at the time of the strike, third, the 
organized workers were not affiliated 
with the United Textile Workers of 
America and because of these unor- 
ganized conditions and lack of affilia- 
tion with the labor movement on the 
part of those that were organized, 
the New Bedford employers were in a 
position to force their own desires 
upon their employees right or wrong. 
However, after a few weeks of strike 
the workers soon realized that they 


could not stand alone against well- 
organized capital. Conferences were 
arranged and on May 10 they became 
part of the United Textile Workers 
of America and from that day on 
they received the moral and financial 
cooperation of the affiliated organiza- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

This strike like many others did 
not escape the Communists along 
with their doctrine of destructiveness, 
but fortunately for the New Bedford 
workers, their following was rather 
small in number consequently their 
power of destruction was rather 
limited, although they are still in that 
city trying to preach communism and 
poison the mind of the workers 
against the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated unions. 

During the course of the strike, the 
New Bedford Textile Manufacturers 
Association was able to influence the 
local police to the end that every ave- 
nue of intimidation was employed 
by the police department in trying to 
stop the strikers from exercising their 
rights of peaceful picketing. But in 
spite of the actions of the police, with 
six months of strike less then one hun- 
dred strike breakers have passed the 
mill’s gates, out of twenty-eight thou- 
sand people on strike. This splendid 
unity is surely a credit to the New 
Bedford textile workers and those 
who have supported them in their 
struggle. The agreement which 
brought about the settlement of this 
strike, included a compromise by 
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which the workers accepted a 5 per 
cent wage reduction. This was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the workers and 
by a small margin they accepted this 
compromise offer. This decision of the 
workers had to be respected by the 
United Textile Workers of America 
and the following statement was is- 
sued: “The policy of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America in opposing 
any wage reduction either in New 
Bedford or elsewhere is unchanged. 
The calling off of the strike does not 
justify the 5 per cent wage reduction. 
The action of the New Bedford Tex- 
tile Council does not in any way prej- 
udice the general policy of the United 
Textile Workers of America.” A few 
days after the New Bedford settle- 
ment, the Fall River, Massachusetts, 
employers agreed to a 5% per cent 
increase, effective October 15. We 
have demanded a similar action on 
the part of all mills, including the 
Pepperell Company of Lewiston and 
Biddeford, Maine, which started the 
wage reduction movement last year. 

Now the strike is settled and for 
the first time in the history of that 
city the textile workers have been able 
to get concessions from the New Bed- 
ford Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. This does not mean that all their 
troubles are over, no to the contrary, 
because some of the employers are 
trying to force the so-called multiple 
system upon the workers. This is a 
system that where it has been applied 
has proven detrimental to the work- 
ers and the textile industry as a 
whole and this is only one of the many 


difficulties that the workers employed 
in the cotton mills are confronted 
with. The road to the solution of 
these problems will be found, first by 
the New Bedford textile workers see- 
ing to it that their organizations are 
properly developed under the banner 
of the United Textile Workers of 
America and through their local 
unions and Textile Council, research 
committees will have to be created for 
the purpose of making greater studies 
of their industry than what has been 
done in the past, in order to acquaint 
themselves with the real conditions 
of their branch of the industry. 
Complete records of their findings 
must be kept on file so that they can 
be used in negotiation and to place the 
workers’ case before the public when- 
ever such becomes necessary. The re- 
search of the conditions of the indus- 
try must include, the possibility of 
developing quality of production and 
when possible quantity, its effect upon 
the health of the workers and general 
improvements that will be beneficial 
to the workers and the industry. In 
certain localities, such committee 
has been called the ways and means 
committee; the name does not matter, 
so long as the personnel on the com- 
mittees are willing to face the facts 
of the case at all times. In the 
textile centers where the workers are 
developing their organization they 
will eventually convince the fair em- 
ployers to go half way with them and 
all will benefit by it, namely, em- 
ployers, workers and the community. 








CHANGING CHINA* 


Dr. Ewan CLAGUE 


HESE two discussions of the 

Chinese and their problems rep- 

resent two extremes of thought 
and point of view. Sir Frederick 
Whyte’s little book, which is scarcely 
more than a pamphlet, is a well-docu- 
mented memorandum on the history 
of British relations with China, pre- 
pared for use at the Second Pacific 
Relations Conference at Honolulu in 
July, 1927. The brief historical sur- 
vey of thirty-eight pages is written pri- 
marily as a defense of British policy 
in China from 1793 to the present 
time. The whole discussion is rather 
technical and legal in tone, and is 
supplemented by numerous appen- 
dices, which consist chiefly of dip- 
lomatic notes and treaties. The au- 
thor is very restrained in expression, 
and he is willing to admit that at 
times British officials made serious 
mistakes. But the general conclu- 
sion is that British policy in China 
has been peaceful and non-imperialis- 
tic. 


“(British) policy was dictated pri- 
marily, if not solely, by commercial 


interest. The Macartney and Am- 
herst Missions (1793 and 1816), the 
First China War and the Treaty of 
Nanking (1842), the ‘Arrow’ or Sec- 
ond War and the Treaty of Tientsin 
(1858-60) all were prosecuted in the 


course of trade. 


*CHINA AND Foreicn Powers, by Sir Frederick 
Whyte. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, 1927. VIII — 78 pages. 
Price $1.00. 

Cuina: A Nation 1n Evo.ution, by Paul Mon- 
roe. Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. 
XVI — 447 pages. 
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“Doubtless, at times, the British 
Government was.driven to take ac- 
tion which seemed something more 
than commercial; and the reason is 
not far to seek. In the first period 
of our review we, as the leaders of 
the ‘oceanmen,’ found our traders’ 
way barred by an arrogant dynasty 
which acknowledged no other Power 
on equal terms. Unaccustomed to 
any such denial of what we deemed 
our manifest right, we pressed our 
claim to trade with China to the 
point of war.” 

The book is written solely from 
the point of view of the Western 
nations, and of one nation in particu- 
lar. There is frequent reference to 
“treaty rights,” “constructive policy 
for the benefit of China,” “China 
should accept foreign guidance,” etc. 
The Chinese people exist for the au- 
thor only through their government 
or officials, who tend to be “arro- 
gant,” “‘anti-foreign,” ‘“‘weak,” etc., 
etc. The book is essentially a gov- 
ernment document, fair and re- 
strained in tone, but wholly devoid of 
any reference to the human factors 
which existed on the Chinese side. 
In a sense, of course, the Chinese 
Government is represented in a pas- 
sive role; it is the victim, not the ag- 
gressor. The keen competition be- 
tween the Western Powers for trade, 
concessions, and territory stands out 
as the one significant point of the nar- 
rative. 

Professor Monroe’s book is a di- 
rect antithesis of Sir Frederick 
Whyte’s in that it is primarily an 
analysis of the Chinese problem and 
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an interpretation of the Chinese point 
of view. “To emphasize 

the absolute necessity on the part of 
the people of the West—at least, of 
the people of the United States—to 
change their point of view, is the 
chief occasion for the writing of this 
book.” 

It is surprising how little the West- 
ern peoples know about China and 
the Chinese; yet knowledge is only 
the beginning of understanding. 
How, for example, can the people of 
the United States, in the midst of 
their unparalleled wealth and pros- 
perity, even comprehend, let alone 
appreciate, the economic position of 
the Chinese? The problems of 
China are exceedingly complex and 
varied, but the economic problem is 
basic to all the others. It is easy 


enough to cite statistics--400,000,000 
people in a territory somewhat larger 
than continental United States; the 
amount of natural resources, the 


area of tillable land, and so on. But 
these fail utterly to convey to the 
average American the terrible pov- 
erty of the Chinese people. It is only 
when the conditions are expressed in 
familiar terms that we manage to 
get a faint impression of the situation. 

Let the American farmer attempt 
to visualize what farming is like in 
China. From 80 to 85 per cent of 
the entire population is engaged in 
agriculture, yet there is not enough 
food to supply the population. The 
average sized farm for all China is 
about three acres, which is less than 
the acreage necessary to produce ac- 
tual subsistence for a family of five. 
Yet the intensity of cultivation and 
fertilization can hardly be imagined. 
“It has been calculated that the en- 


tire tillable surface of China and 
Japan, to the depth of 12 or 16 
inches, is actually lifted by hand from 
two to five times a year.” 

Or, let the American wage-earner 
try to comprehend the standard of 
living of the Chinese worker. In 
one of the larger cotton mills, em- 
ploying 2,500 workers on a twelve- 
hour shift, the daily wages of ordi- 
nary labor ranged from 15 cents to 
25 cents for men, and 10 cents to 15 
cents for women. Foremen got as 
high as 30 cents a day, while boys 
and girls 10 years of age received 
a wage of from 3% cents to 10 cents 
a day. These wages are expressed 
in American money, but no allow- 
ances have been made for differences 
in the level of prices in the two coun- 
tries. This factory paid 100 per 
cent dividends for several years. At 
the same time the wages in the 
largest coal mine in China varied 
from 10 cents to 14 cents a day. 
But productivity is correspondingly 
low. ‘American manufacturers who 
have established textile factories in 
China, drawn by the lure of ex- 
tremely low wages, state that in the 
long run the cost of production is 
about the same in China as in Amer- 
ica, the very low wage being offset 
by inefficiency.” 

Thus, both on the farm and in the 
city, standards of living are low. It 
has been calculated that the minimum 
income necessary to support a fam- 
ily of five in the rural regions is ap- 
proximately $100 a year, of which 
80 per cent is for food; yet even on 
this estimate, from 15 to 35 per cent 
of the families could not qualify. It 
is not difficult to imagine what the 
failure of a crop or the loss of a job 
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means under those conditions. Two 
independent investigations have 
established the fact that since the 
time of Christ there has been a 
famine somewhere in China almost 
every year. And famine means 
death, for there is very little trans- 
portation. Modern economic life is 
absolutely dependent upon trans- 
portation, yet China has almost no 
railroads, few roads, some canals, 
and far too few beasts of burden. 
Transportation of goods is chiefly by 
human labor. A strong man can 
carry a 113-pound load about 18 
miles a day, but when subsistence 
for himself and family is taken out, 
he would eat up his load in a round 
trip of 75 miles. In other words, 


whole villages may be dying of 
famine 75 miles away, yet it is physi- 
cally impossible to transport food to 


them. And the cost of transporta- 
tion is interesting. With wages at 
12 cents a day, “the average cost of 
freight transportation away from 
railways and waterways is ten times 
that of the United States.” 

If the economic condition of the 
Chinese would seem strange to the 
average American, their religious life 
and customs would seem equally so. 
Ancestor worship is the real religion 
of China, which determines the or- 
ganization of society and the char- 
acteristics of social life. Reverence 
for the family ancestors becomes the 
highest of all virtues; it is the cement 
of Chinese society, for it is by means 
of this emphasis on filial piety that 
social control is exercised. Yet this 
religion leads to practices which fur- 
ther impoverish the people. Precious 
savings are wasted in annual festi- 
vals of worship at the ancestral 


graves; large areas of fertile land 
which are absolutely essential to life 
are turned into burial grounds; and 
“most of the timber consumed in this 
all but forestless land is used for 
cofins. The economic loss in this 
and in the land for burial purposes 
has often been estimated as colossal.” 

Even the daily habits of the Chin- 
ese seem queer to a Westerner. 
From our point of view they do 
everything backward. 

“In China the men wear long, 
flowing robes; the women, trousers 
and a long jacket. The formal meal 
begins with sweets and ends with 
soup. The clothing is buttoned on 
the side . . . A Chinese book 
ends where ours begins, the Chinese 
read from right to left on the page, 
and in perpendicular columns rather 
than horizontal lines. At their ban- 
quets the left is the seat of honor. 
Men keep their hats on in polite com- 
pany and carry fine fans on all occa- 
sions; white is the color for mourn- 
ing; the south is the standard point 
of the compass. The Chinese begin 
their buildings by first erecting the 
roof. While it is customary for law- 
abiding men to shave the head, crim- 
inals are not allowed to have the 
hair cut. The Chinese shakes his 
head when he means ‘yes’ and nods 
when he means ‘no’; instead of shak- 
ing the hand of a friend in greeting, 
he shakes his own hand; he hisses for 
applause, and he reverses our motions 
for calling or dismissing a person 
. « « He sets the saw blade at 
right angles to the handle; he gets 
under the board he is sawing; he 
draws the plane toward him. His 
instinctive movements and habits are, 
in fact, usually the reverse of ours.” 
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All these are additional evidences of 
the isolation of China, indicating the 
existence of a culture which has never 
been influenced by the West. 

Only in the last hundred years 
have aggressive traders backed by 
Western Governments succeeded in 
penetrating China. Throughout the 
nineteenth century Western contacts 
with China were largely confined to 
a competitive race among the Pow- 
ers to see who should obtain the most 
territory and trade concessions. 
Very early in the game, China proved 
conclusively that she was helpless to 
resist the aggressions. When the 
French seized Cochin-China in 1862, 
Great Britain seized lower Burma; 
when the French occupied Annam in 
1886, Great Britain seized upper 
Burma; when Russia took Port 
Arthur, Great Britain obtained a 
base at Wei-hai-wei; as a reward for 
its disinterested service in compelling 
Japan to relinquish the Liaotung 
Peninsula in 1895, Germany com- 
pelled the cession of Tsing-Tao; Rus- 
sia also disinterestedly aided China 
against the other Powers, and seized 
Manchuria as a reward. “When- 
ever one power gained a concession, 
other powers demanded similar com- 
pensations for restoration of 
the balance of power.” In a certain 
sense, America has been a traditional 
friend to China, and our policy has 
been more just than that of other 
nations, but from another point of 
view the United States has long been 
playing the rather inglorious part of 
an accessory after the crime; we have 
taken advantage of all the privileges 
gained by the wars which other 
nations have fought. 


But the invasion of the West has 
not been without its effect upon Chin- 
ese life. The factory system of pro- 
duction has been introduced; West- 
ern missionaries have disturbed the 
religious beliefs of some of the peo- 
ple; political revolutions have over- 
turned the old monarchy and created 
governmental confusion; a cultural 
renaissance, stimulated by but not im- 
ported from the West, has begun. 
Within the lifetime of one genera- 
tion the largest single racial aggre- 
gate of people in the world, possess- 
ing the oldest and most stable cul- 
ture, “is now passing through revolu- 
tionary changes in intellectual atti- 
tudes, in religious beliefs, in economic 
and industrial processes, and in polit- 
ical forms.” It took the West 400 
years to go through a like process; is 
it any wonder what the convulsive 
and revolutionary nature of the 
change in China should lead to con- 
siderable turmoil and chaos? 

The ultimate question is, What is 
to be the attitude of the West to- 
ward the Chinese and their prob- 
lems? One point of view is that of 
the Russian Communists who are at 
present lending their aid to the Chin- 
ese against the other Powers. The 
Communists have made some impor- 
tant contributions to China, such a$ 
teaching them the power of organ- 
ization, training large groups of sec- 
ondary leaders, furnishing definite 
objectives for the masses, and de- 
veloping a technique for arousing 
mass enthusiasm. There is little 
doubt but that the success of the Na- 
tionalists has been due in no small 
measure to the skill and energy of 
the Communists. But the Communist 
influence is in the end likely to be 
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fatal to China. By encouraging the 
breakdown of all standards of per- 
sonal restraint, by justifying lawless- 
ness and crime among the most stable 
class in China—the peasants—by 
fanning the flames of national ha- 
treds, the Communists may under- 
mine all social stability before they 
or any one else can build up new 
standards for a stable society. And 
after all, Russia, too, is a foreign 
nation with selfish ends in view. The 
march of Soviet Russia, like that of 
Imperial Russia, is “as slow, as in- 
evitable, as inexorable, as that of a 
glacier.” While playing the friend 
to China, Soviet Russia has main- 
tained control over most of Mon- 
golia and parts of Manchuria. 
Another point of view is that of 
the foreign settlements in China, call- 
ed by Professor Monroe “Shangai- 
itis.” This is the traditional Nordic 
superiority complex, which considers 
the Chinese as “inferior,” ‘‘child- 
like,” “filthy,” “servile.” It is the 
type of thought which calls for force, 
and still more force. These people 
are mostly traders and merchants, 
and they have the business man’s im- 
patience with idealism and negotia- 
tion; they are quite willing to risk 
thousands of lives and millions of 
dollars in establishing a few property 
rights of a handful of citizens in 
China. The attitude of such people 
is summarized in the following quota- 


tion, which very well expresses their 
ideas concerning the present policy 
of the American Government: “The 
American ‘holier-than-thou’ attitude 
in the Orient is a policy founded up- 
on nothing but hypocrisy, leading to 
nothing but dissension of which the 
Chinese are ready to take every ad- 
vantage, and rooted in nothing but 
the desire to curry favor with the 
Oriental at the expense of others who 
have courage and initiative enough to 
do the ‘dirty work.’ ” 

The American Government and 
the American people will probably 
sooner or later be faced with the 
problem of restating our policy to- 
ward China. The traditional policy 
can no longer be maintained in the 
light of conditions in China. Shall 
the United States adopt an independ- 
ent policy, or co-operate with the 
other Powers? Shall we throw our 
influence on the side of force, or ac- 
knowledge the new situation and re- 
linquish some of our privileges? 
China is struggling in the throes of a 
painful evolution; are the American 
Government and the American peo- 
ple going to adopt an attitude of 
friendly and helpful co-operation or 
one of insistence upon _ technical 
rights? Upon the answer to these 
questions depend the future develop- 
ment of China and American pres- 
tige in the Far East. 




















FUNCTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


EMERSON P. ScHMIDT 


bodies in our Republic and the 

rise of a group of public officials 
lacking in integrity and public spirit 
are notorious facts. A century ago a 
public representative or official was 
selected with great care and a be- 
trayal of the trust imposed in him was 
viewed as a national calamity. In 
fact, it is said that on several occa- 
sions corruption in high places with its 
attendant loss of confidence precipi- 
tated industrial depressions. 

Today the public resources may be 
-looted to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; the captains of 
industry may virtually bribe the legis- 
lators; the legislatures may fail in 
their expected functions; yet the citi- 
zenry of our land remains unper- 
turbed, being busy at golf and radio. 
We expect the misuse of funds, the 
bribery of officials, and legislative 
failures; and when an official with a 
long public career dies poor the news- 
papers throughout the land express 
surprise, indicating that he is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

Two explanations have been of- 
fered for this decay of our political 
institutions and the essential failure 
of democracy in this respect. The 
one is that our abundance of material 
things makes us indifferent to leaks 
in the public treasury and inefficiency 
in administration. The other expla- 
nation is more fundamental, more dif- 
ficult to understand. It is this: a lag 
has occurred in the growth of our po- 
litical institutions while the industrial 
and economic institutions have con- 


Tied decay of the law-making 





tinually reflected a growing and de- 
veloping industrial life. More spe- 
cifically, our system of electing repre- 
sentatives and officials matured sev- 
eral hundred years ago when agricul- 
ture was the chief industry. The vot- 
ing citizens in a given area had 
similar interests and could readily se- 
lect one of their number who truly 
represented them. But today in any 
given ward or congressional] district 
the voters are of diverse and often 
antagonistic interests. Yet we expect 
these citizens with conflicting inter- 
ests and widely varying viewpoints to 
select a single representative, one who 
will take their place. 

Representative government was in- 
vented for one reason only—people 
became too numerous and distances 
too great to make possible a meeting 
of all the voters in a single hall at one 
time. Consequently, all the voters in 
a certain geographical area would 
unite in the selection of a representa- 
tive. For example, up to 1832 all 
the landlords in England were di- 
vided off into arbitrary districts, each 
district sending to the House of Com- 
mons its proportion of representa- 
tives. Landlords became too numer- 
ous, distances were too great and time 
too valuable to enable all to assemble. 
In the election of representatives the 
landlords in many cases were unani- 
mous in their choice, in which case the 
selected person truly represented his 
district, for the dictionary defines ‘‘to 
represent” as meaning “to stand in 
the place of” or “to act the part of 
another.” 
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So long as any given geographical 
district was composed of a homoge- 
neous group of people, of citizens 
who had similar interests, it was read- 
ily possible for them to elect one of 
their number who would in reality 
represent all of them. In the earliest 
period natural groups were the kin- 
ship groups. Men felt that they be- 
longed together because they were 
born of some common ancestor. All 
the aspects of their life, political, eco- 
nomic, religious, and the like, were 
organized in terms of the bond of 
blood. For the huntsman, life was 
roving; the only possible bond of 
union was descent. 

Our modern political institutions 
exhibit the victory of agriculture over 
hunting as the chief vocation. For 
the agriculturist, life was a settled oc- 
cupancy in which the bond of union 
was the natural one of land. Now 
men are supposed to belong to a po- 
litical district, not by reason of their 
descent but by reason of their settled 
habitat in a specific city ward, or con- 
gressional district. This was a logical 
method of securing representation as 
long as only landlords had the voting 
right. Territorial propinquity was 
coincident with community of inter- 
est. 

But these conditions no longer pre- 
vail. We have retained the geo- 
graphical district while we have ex- 
tended the franchise from landlords 
to the lowliest unskilled workers. 
There is no longer that original simi- 
larity of interest; all the voters in 
a district no longer think alike, nor 
are they engaged in the same occupa- 
tion. If we were to draw the lines 
of interest-demarcation in a great city 


we would find them crossing and re- 
crossing all the stipulated political 
boundaries. Skilled workmen would 
be found in every ward, so would 
lawyers, salesmen, brokers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and the like. 
When all classes of voters, capitalists 
and laborers, Jews and Gentiles, 
Catholics and Protestants, educated 
and ignorant, are thrown together 
into a voting district and are re- 
quested to elect one man who shall 
represent all, obviously they can elect 
only an indifferent candidate who 
actually represents none. It is only 
the unsophisticated person who be- 
lieves that our present representatives 
truly represent the citiéns of a ward 
or other district. The common will 
of these heterogeneous citizens is 
nothing but the lowest common de- 
nominator of all their diverse inter- 
ests; and their lowest common de- 
nominator becomes incarnate in the 
politician. It is only compromise and 
colorless men who can get majorities 
in the wards and districts—men who 
have few enemies because they have 
no principles—men who are out- 
spoken for no interest, and who for 
that very reason become the tools of 
special interests when once in office. 
How have powerful men in fi- 
nance, in education, in labor, come to 
the front? They were elected by 
their own associates, by men of iden- 
tical interests. Morgan was elected 
by the bankers, Gompers by the la- 
borers, Eliot by the educationists, and 
the like. These are truly representa- 
tive men. But none of them could 
today be elected by popular suffrage 
and majority vote in those limited 
wards and districts where they hap- 
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pen to reside. Their followers are 
scattered through city and state. To 
get back to the original idea of repre- 
sentative government, historically and 
logically each of these diverse inter- 
ests should be permitted to assemble 
by itself and elect its spokesmen. If 
the manufacturers’ association were 
allowed to elect their representatives 
directly by themselves, as also the em- 
ployers’ associations, workers’ asso- 
ciations, consumers’ associations, etc., 
all the sham and hypocrisy of our 
present representative system would 
disappear. This would eliminate the 
campaign cajolery of the candi- 


dates—the printing of one’s likeness 
on bits of cardboard, the distribution 
of self-laudatory bills, the placarding 
the district with conspicuous placards, 
the ringing of innumerable door bells, 


the kissing of babies, the talking 
agreeably before ladies’ clubs, the 
bowing and scraping ad infinitum— 
doing what any decent, self-respecting 
man would in ordinary circumstances 
refuse to do. 

It would appear that up to the 
present the lawyer has been most 
adept in getting votes. He is the one 
who can move most easily a heter- 
ogeneous citizenry; he is glib of 
tongue, genial of hand, easy at all 
problems, master of none except legal 
technique. He is the incarnation of 
the non-existent “average citizen.” 
He aims to please and represent all 
and in the end pleases none and turns 
out to be a mere job-holder. 

On the other hand, when offering 
one’s self to the members of his craft 
or association, one comes not as a 
stranger who has to “sell” himself 
but as a worker or citizen with similar 


interests and known among his fel- 
lows. One stands on one’s honor- 
able reputation. The whole spirit of 
elections, in short, changes from an 
undignified attempt to flatter and hyp- 
notize men in order to induce tempo- 
rary support into a self-respecting 
expression of willingness to represent 
one’s fellows. This brings into our 
legislatures the most capable men 
from the functional groups in society, 
such groups as the manufacturers, the 
employers, the employees, the con- 
sumers. Democracy has failed to en- 
roll in its services the best men of the 
community. It has attracted medi- 
ocrity. Functional representation au- 
tomatically utilizes the men who 
have climbed to the top in their re- 
spective societies, unions or associa- 
tions. 

Karl Marx taught that economic 
phenomena and the mode of making 
a living determine the form of all po- 
litical, socia] and religious institutions. 
Whatever truth there may be in this 
idea it appears that functional repre- 
sentation is working its way into our 
political life in multifarious forms. 
The lobby is the most conspicuous 
example of this. Every important 
trade, industry and profession has 
its national, state and local associa- 
tions and conventions. This new 
grouping of functional elements in 
society is brought about for several 
reasons, chief of which is, in many 
instances, to control legislation and 
politics. It is not without cause that 
the office space in the buildings sur- 
rounding the national capital are in- 
creasingly occupied by the chief offi- 
cials and headquarters of these 
associations. The lobbyists, the real 
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representatives of the economic and 
social groups, give testimony before 
governmental committees and talk to 
the legislators in and out of office and 
in cases make propositions to them, 
dine them and wine them. The lobby 
is both a cause and a result of the de- 
cay of representative government and 
is now the unofficial but controlling 
factor in legislation. Yet taking the 
lobbies together, they are more repre- 
sentative than the legislature. Each 
interest is represented in its lobby by 
its ablest spokesmen. The latter are 
freely chosen without dictation from 
party bosses or outsiders. The cor- 
porations select their paid lobbyists 
just as they select their attorneys. 
The labor unions have their “‘legisla- 
tive committees” and have also estab- 
lished their national headquarters at 
Washington. There is also the 
liquor lobby and the dry lobby; the 
bankers’ lobby and the importers’ 
lobby—some temporary, others per- 
manent; some out to buy votes, others 
merely to persuade. If now these 
various lobbies were officially recog- 
nized and legalized, if they were 
thrown into one body and allowed to 
fight out their struggles for control 
in the open according to published 
rules of order, we would have func- 
tional representation. 

Official recognition of the func- 
tional principle is becoming more 
common. The Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913 requires that board members 
be selected from the various groups 
interested in credit. The Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin never 
draws up a safety or sanitation order 
without first obtaining the report of 
an advisory committee composed of 


employers and employees’ represent- 
atives as well as a representative of 
the general public, usually some 
health officer, these representatives 
being directly connected with the 
industries affected. The Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational Education 
is composed of representatives of em- 
ployers, employees and farmers’ as- 
sociations, as well as one member 
from the Industrial Commission and 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. This same functional 
principle is in operation in at least a 
score of other committees and boards 
in Wisconsin. The same is true to a 
more limited extent in other states. 
Social institutions are tested to the 
uttermost and frequently break down 
in case of emergency. So in 1912 at 
the height of a period of industrial 


strife the federal government ap- 
pointed a Commission on Industrial 


Relations to investigate. This com- 
mission directly and indirectly attrib- 
uted much of the trouble to the weak- 
ness and incompetence of the political 
state. It urged that federal and state 
laws should be administered by in- 
dustrial commissions and that each 
commission be supplemented by a 
council of representatives of employ- 
ers and employees’ organizations 
and the general public to assist in the 
drafting of rules and regulations and 
assist in formulating administrative 
policy. 

The growing custom on the part of 
legislators to delegate a great deal of 
investigation, the taking of testimony 
and the conducting of research to spe- 
cial committees and commissions, on 
which the interested parties are rep- 
resented, is further recognition of the 
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importance of functional groups in 
shaping legislation and administering 
laws. The new German constitution 
requires that the employees and em- 
ployers be organized in a joint coun- 
cil and that the federal government 
must submit all bills of fundamental 
social and economic importance to 
this council for its opinion. Also, the 
federal government must introduce to 
the Reichstag all such legislation pro- 
posed by the council. It would be 
only .a step further to give such pro- 
posals the force of law upon receiv- 
ing certain majorities. The Italian 
dictator has required that all workers 
and all employers must belong to a 
syndicate. Given full power this 
would be functional representative 
government. The Superior Councils 
of Labor found in many European 
countries before the war placed much 
that concerned employers and work- 
ers directly in the hands of these joint 
councils. 

Although little propaganda is heard 
as yet in favor of functional repre- 


sentation, it would appear that the 
incompetence of the political state 
and the failure of the present repre- 
sentatives to actually represent the 
diverse citizenry are bringing about 
a new state controlled and operated 
by the respective interests in accord 
with their functional significance and 
strength. It might be argued that 
under functional ‘representation the 
various interests represented would 
act as an undue check on all legisla- 
tion, each group being suspicious of 
the other. One answer would be that 
the new system could be no worse 
than the two-party system. In fact, 
under the party system the one party 
is always known as the opposition, 
indicating that it opposes the legisla- 
tion proposed by the other. Further, 
when the present talk-of-the-weather 


type of politician is replaced by the 
most able representatives of the dy- 
namic social and economic groups of 
society it is reasonable to assume that 
much of the present-day wire-pulling 
and the spoils system will disappear. 


YESTERDAY A DREAM DIED 


Yesterday a dream died, 
The dearest dream. of all. 

I turned my hope to memory 
And made it for a pall. 


In the world about me 
Not a sign to mark. 

Yesterday a dream died 
And all my soul is dark. 


—Marion CUMMINGS. 





CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Most Rev. Joun T. McNicuoras, O. P., S. T. M. 
Archbishop of Cincinnati 


T may be asked, “Why should a 
i conference on industrial problems 
be held under the patronage of 
the Catholic Church? Is it not an 
intrusion and an officious meddling 
in affairs which are beyond her prov- 
ince? If the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned, as she claims to be, with the 
things of God and the spiritual des- 
tiny of man, why does she show such 
a vital interest in the affairs of the 
industrial world? Is it not an inter- 
ference, in a certain way, with the 
authority of the State, which should 
protect the rights of man in the ma- 
terial order and guard his physical 
well-being ?” 

These questions are best answered 
in the statements of the Holy See. 
“The social question,” said Pope Leo 
XIII, “is not merely an economic one. 
It is, first of all, a moral and religious 
matter, and for that reason its set- 
tlement should be sought mainly in 
the moral Jaw and in the pronounce- 
ments of religion.” Pope Benedict 
XV called attention to the fact that 
“there will be no social progress with- 
out justice and charity.” 

Man by his very nature belongs to 
the social order. His perfectibility 
demands a social condition. And the 
social condition of man _ postulates 
contacts with his fellow-creatures. 
These contacts call for the exercise 
of justice according to the nature of 
the contact. The contacts established 
by industrial relations involve the 


most serious questions of justice and 
injustice, rights, duties and charity. 
They touch upon the very basic ques- 
tions of good will and ill will be- 
tween groups of society, the dignity 
of human nature, the obligation to 
regard the human body not as @ chat- 
tel, but as the temple of the living 
God; the home as a happy home or 
as a wretched one; conditions im- 
posed upon the home that mean moral 
turpitude; due provision for the in- 
dividual to live according to reason- 
able standards; recognition of the 
family as the unit of civil and reli- 
gious society; the right to secure and 
hold private property; the sacredness 
of contracts; the warfare of class 
against class; the mutual responsi- 
bility of employer and employee; the 
right, in the social order, of groups 
to band themselves into associations 
or unions. 

It is not an intrusion for the Church 
to deal with these and cognate ques- 
tions; rather, it is her duty to declare 
the moral principles governing them. 
Without the direction of the Church 
there can be no permanent or satis- 
factory solution of the questions and 
no settlement of disputes that have 
their origin in industrial relations. 
The divorce of industry from moral 
principles and religion can result only 
in completely paganizing it. 

“The social question,” said Pope 
Benedict XV, “has become so seri- 
ous as to cause one to fear the very 
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worst of evils.”’ Because the Church 
is not condemning in specific terms 
many things of capitalism and indus- 
trialism, it must not be assumed that 
she is giving her cordial approval to 
them. The Church, born, we may 
say, in the Roman State, did not ac- 
cept slavery; but she did not attempt 
at once an organized social reform. 
Slavery meant, even to the infant 
Church, the lack of responsibility, 
which, in turn, meant, in the language 
of St. Thomas, that the slave did not 
govern himself—which is the highest 
manifestation of life—and was con- 
sequently a veritable image of death. 
Pope Leo XIII has told us that indus- 
trialism has placed upon the teeming 
masses of the poor a yoke little better 
than that of slavery itself. 

We must keep clearly in mind that 


one of the things the Church has 
fought for during all the centuries of 
her existence is the responsibility of 


the individual. Our present-day 
mania for legislation does not take 
this into account. The Church knows 
from long experience that the per- 
fection of a group is not effected so 
much by legislation as by the develop- 
ment in each individual of a sense of 
responsibility. Any system that at- 
tempts to do away with responsibility, 
or to diminish it, can never win the 
approval of the Catholic Church. 
Does not our system of capitalism 
take away, or greatly diminish, the 
sense of responsibility in those who 
are most concerned, namely, the pro- 
ducers and the consumers? Has it 
not come to pass that producers, 
under the system of capitalism, do not 
wish to assume responsibility? Take 
away responsibility entirely, diminish 


it, or refuse to allow it to develop, 
and you act contrary to a principle 
for which the Catholic Church has 
always contended, and for which she 
always will contend. I venture to 
think that, in a conference dealing 
with industrial problems, the one of 
responsibility is a basic one and de- 
serves most serious consideration. 
The extent that it is interfered with 
should be a very grave charge against 
capitalism and industry. 

We are talking much about out- 
lawing war. Let us not delude our- 
selves. We, the richest nation in the 
world, the foremost exponent of in- 
dustrialism and capitalism, through 
the excesses and abuses inevitably aris- 
ing from them, are in reality, even 
though unknowingly, making remote 
preparation for war. This appalling 
thought deserves the most searching 
analysis, and should make us question 
whether or not the riches of indus- 
trialism are an unqualified blessing to 
our country. 

Let us not pride ourselves on the 
fact that industry is developing urban 
life to the detriment of rural life. 
Whatever others may say or think of 
our great centers of population, the 
Catholic Church can only deplore the 
weakening of family life in our metro- 
politan centers. We must recognize 
that the family constitutes the founda- 
tion of the human race. The strength 
of our country is not to be measured 
by the wealth of its industries or by 
the surplus accumulated in our banks 
or by the enormous credits extended 
to the whole world, but by the num- 
ber of its happy homes. There is 
no denying that industrialism and cap- 
italism, by herding great numbers of 
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people in congested quarters, are 
making more and more impossible in 
our cities the foundation of those 
homes which in the past have given 
us men and women who have been 
the very bulwark of our civilization. 
It would be unfair, however, not to 
give a word of commendation to 
some leaders in the industrial world 
for the efforts they have put forth to 
make possible a higher standard of 
living for their employees. 

We can lay it down as a principle 
that unless the leaders of industry be 
governed by supernatural motives 
there can be neither progress nor per- 
manent peace. If honesty be not a su- 
pernatural virtue, demanding that 
justice be done to every one, of which 
an account must be rendered to God, 
but be merely a business policy, or a 
conformity to public opinion and to 
the ethical standards of successful 
business corporations, then it can not 
be a lasting governing principle. 

Engrossed as we are in industrial- 
ism, with the leaders of our nation 
more and more intent upon making 
the country richer through it, is there 
not grave danger that we shall de- 
velop an industrial process of think- 
ing, that we shall acquire an indus- 
trial mind? Everywhere a transi- 
tion is going on; the professions, the 
trades, the arts are being brought 
under the sway of our giant indus- 
tries. All this means more and more 
an industrial outlook. Yet all this 
is doing away with individual respon- 
sibility, or preventing its develop- 
ment, which portends grave dangers. 
Our great industries may well pause 
and ask themselves this question: “As 
we have absorbed and outgrown in- 


dividuals, may we not, in our turn, 
be outgrown and absorbed by the 
State?” This, of course, means So- 
cialism, of which the Catholic Church 
is the greatest and strongest oppo- 
nent in the world. 

We are deifying the State; we are 
steadily enlarging its bureaucratic 
powers. We may be quite certain 
that the State will not come to a 
standstill. Let us hope and pray that 
our industries will recognize the ne- 
cessity of a chastening process before 
they become so great that they can 
not be self-governing. Let us like- 
wise hope and pray that the State, 
in its development, may have its at- 
tention turned from economics and 
riches, through industrialism, as its 
main objective, and may recognize 
other and higher and nobler ends of 
life, realizing that human life is above 
all things a spiritual activity. 

Industrialism may well investigate 
whether or not it can justify the un- 
restricted accumulation of wealth. 
Any system which allows a single in- 
dividual in the course of a lifetime 
to accumulate a fortune of, say, 
$100,000,000, is a system that is 
wrong in principle and fraught with 
grave danger to the social body. Let 
our silence on this vital question no 
longer give the impression of our ap- 
proval. 

The fact that man is born into the 
world gives him the right to live. 
From Mother Earth he has the right 
to get his sustenance, his shelter and 
his clothing. Netiher industry nor the 
the State nor the Church must ever 
feel that employees are being granted 
a privilege when these things are be- 
stowed upon them. They are not 
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free gifts that can at will be bestowed 
or withheld. They are absolute 
rights that are the inheritance of 
every man that lives. It is true they 
should be gained by labor and the 
sweat of man’s brow; but the man 
who has acquired a superabundance 
is entrusted with the patrimony of the 
poor. Speaking of men such as these, 
who refuse to recognize this custody, 
St. Ambrose says: “It is the hungry 
man’s bread that you withhoid; it 
is the naked man’s coat that you store 
away.” 

Thank God that industrialism today 
is beginning to see the necessity of 
placing some restriction upon the un- 
limited acquisition of wealth by indi- 
viduals. It is, indeed, the concern of 
both State and Church to increase the 
number of those owning land and 


homes; it is the duty also of both 
Church and State to encourage indus- 
try to increase the number of em- 
ployees who are part owners of the 
industry, thereby increasing their in- 
terest and developing their sense 
of responsibility regarding their 


work. Industry must keep in mind 
that while it has the dead capital 
of gold and silver, the employee 
has the living capital of strength 
and skill. In the industrial system 
each has need of the other. The 
first charge on industry is a wage 
that will enable the employee to live 
in a manner befitting the dignity of 
a human being. Justice will not deny 
capital a fair return for its invest- 
ment. But with every successful in- 
dustry there is a surplus after capital 
and labor have received their fair 
share. It would seem that this sur- 
plus, after tribute has been paid to 


the State in the form of taxes, and 
to the Church, in the way of charity, 
should be divided according to the 
dictates of justice and charity and 
that after most careful study—be- 
tween the employer and his employ- 
ees. 

It must be recognized in principle 
that, as State and Church are in their 
respective orders supreme, there can 
be, and should be, for the perfection 
of man the formation of all manner 
of dependent societies or associations 
which are likely to be helpful to him. 
Employees have unquestionably the 
right to form associations and unions. 
Employers, likewise, have that right. 
Both the employer and the employee 
must recognize that the work which 
makes them mutually dependent does 
not concern them only; production 
and industry, especially with regard 
to those things pertaining to the ne- 
cessities of life, have at stake the 
great interests of the public. The 
State undoubtedly has the authority 
to prevent the forces of industry 
from starving a community, or bring- 
ing disaster to it. The Church has 
the right to bind the consciences on 
men in the court of God not to do 
those things which are subversive of 
the fundamental interests of the com- 
munity. 

We may say that in our day or- 
ganization is being carried to ex- 
tremes. Abuses are undoubtedly 
arising from excessive organization. 
Our highly organized country, and 
especially the organized interests of 
industrialism, have given employers 
many advantages, and also have 
given them opportunity for abuses. 
There can be no reasonable objection 
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to employees organizing their forces, 
provided they are governed by jus- 
tice—justice to the public and to their 
employers. 

In the past it has seemed as though 
the two forces—employer and em- 
ployee—were organized as hostile 
camps. Undoubtedly conditions have 
changed for the better within recent 
years. Much, however, remains to be 
desired. Let us hope that suspicion 
and mistrust will more and more give 
way to mutual confidence and open 
and free discussion of industrial prob- 
lems. Both should be strengthened 


in the resolve to cultivate good will 
and to curb those things which in the 
past promoted ill will. 

I would welcome in this archdio- 
cese, in every parish of which there 
are large numbers of men employed 


in the industries, the formation of an 
association made up of Catholic lay- 
men, the pufpose of which would be 
to study the Catholic principles gov- 
erning industry, the duties and obli- 
gations of labor and the questions of 
justice and charity arising from them. 
I would not be understood as suggest- 
ing the formation of Catholic trade 
unions. I would like merely to offer 
the men of the archdiocese fuller op- 
portunity in a practical way to study, 
through a parochial agency, those 
principles which are of vital interest 
to them. A Catholic body of em- 
ployees may be sure of this—that 
their Church will always be their 
spokesman; that she will never remain 
silent in the presence of injustice. 


They can also be assured that the 
Catholic Church will not hesitate to 
tell them when they are morally 
wrong or when they have treated the 
public or their employers unjustly. 
We are talking of study clubs. This 
can be a practical study club, which 
will vitally interest its members. 

I would also welcome an associa- 
tion of Catholic employers of this 
city and of this archdiocese who would 
study seriously and profoundly the 
principles governing industrialism. 
The position of the Catholic Church 
throughout all the ages has been a 
glorious one. There have been many 
changes indeed in the course of the 
ages, in placing wealth in the land, 
or in slaves, or in the forces of the 
feudal system. Today our wealth is 
centered in capitalism and in indus- 
trialism. But the principle of justice 
remains the same. Its custody as a 
principle and as a Christian virtue has 
ever been dear to the Church and is 
today a most sacred trust. 

If these two associations should be 
formed we could have, then, from 
time to time conferences of delegates 
representing five groups: Labor, capi- 
tal, the public at large, civil authority, 
and the Church. These conferences, 
especially after a careful study of the 
principles underlying domestic, civil, 
and religious society and industrial- 
ism, could not, I think, but arouse 
greater interest in a local way, and 
could not fail to give their contribu- 
tion to a national conference such as 
we are having at this time. 
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OVERPRODUCTION AND BUSINESS 
DEPRESSION 


ELMER Woop 


Professor of Economics, North Carolina State College 


FTER any considerable period 
of business prosperity it is 
common to hear warning 

against overproduction. And those 
who issue the warning do not mean 
simply that particular kinds of goods 
are being produced in too great quan- 
tities. They mean that the whole 
product of industry is becoming so 
great that a market can not be found 
for it. Our abundance, in other 
words, is leading to our impoverish- 
ment. Strangely enough, this belief 
in the danger of an excessive output 
of goods in general is held not only 


by many conservative business men 
and labor leaders, but by many radi- 
cal socialists as well. Whenever they 
take pains to expand their views, they 
usually follow some such argument as 
this: As industrial output grows, con- 


sumers’ incomes lag behind. If they 
are socialists, they lay special stress 
on wages as lagging behind. Profits, 
they say, are much larger, but the 
profit taker does not use all of his 
greater income to buy goods for per- 
sonal consumption; instead, he uses 
it to expand production facilities. 
However, the enlarged production 
facilities only hasten the day when 
output exceeds the capacity of the 
market to absorb it. 

Foster and Catchings in their 
widely advertised book on profits 
even go so far as to state that profits 
that are saved are not spent. They 
try to make a contrast between sav- 


‘production facilities; 
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ing and spending. In modern coun- 
tries where hoarding is not common 
there can be no such contrast. The 
real contrast to be made is between 
saving (or investing) and consum- 
ing. Both of them involve spending. 
Income saved is spent for labor, ma- 
terials, etc., to enlarge and improve 
income con- 
sumed is spent for clothes, food, 
pleasure cars, etc. 

Granting now that what is invested 
is spent, can there be such a large 
output of goods of all kinds that the 
market can not possibly absorb it? 
Certainly there might be larger pro- 
portions of certain classes of goods 
than the conditions of the market war- 
rant; and of course this might con- 
ceivably apply to goods for personal 
consumption as a broad class. How- 
ever, statistical evidence does not 
seem to warrant the conclusion that 
such is usually the case at the end of 
a period of prosperity. But if the 
output of industry takes new forms 
in keeping with changes in the de- 
mand for goods, there need be no 
unsalable surplus—at least on the 
score of the size of the total output. 
Changes in taste, the development of 
new commodities, and the growth of 
incomes produce changes in the de- 
mand for consumers’ goods. Tech- 
nical progress and the growth of capi- 
tal produce changes in the demand 
for new industrial equipment—as 
regards both kind and quantity. 
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Consumers are constantly asking 
for new kinds of goods and for chang- 
ing proportions of the kinds they 
have been buying. They may not 
want any more of shoes and clothing; 
they may want even less; but they 
will want more of other things to take 
their places. Some of them will want 
automobiles and radios. Others who 
already have these things will want 
to discard or sell their old ones and 
buy better and more expensive grades. 
Many people will want to build bet- 
ter houses. Many will want to travel 
more, and so will increase the demand 
for hotel accommodation and trans- 
portation facilities. Women who 


formerly wore gingham will decide to 
buy silk instead. People whose in- 
comes are not growing are constantly 
making some changes in the character 


of their consumption. And when 
their incomes are growing, the incen- 
tive to change the proportions of the 
things they consume is even greater. 

But now, it will be said, suppose 
people do not choose to use all the 
addition to their incomes on goods 
for consumption purposes, and sup- 
pose production facilities are already 
large enough to supply existing con- 
sumer demand. In that case income 
invested must be used to improve pro- 
duction facilities. New inventions and 
processes constantly require greater 
capital expenditure. But even in the 
absence of inventions, production will 
have to be rearranged so as to use 
more capital per worker. Competi- 
tion will force it. The abler firms 
who do use more capital can under- 
sell those who do not. Some people 
seem to believe the state of technical 
progress dictates the amount of capi- 


tal required. This is a serious mis- 
take. The amount of capital used in 
each trade is not simply the result of 
technical knowledge; it is the result 
partly of the necessity of economizing 
on the use of capital—on account of 
the limitation of its supply. As more 
capital is pushed on the market for 
investment, there is less pressure to 
economize on its use generally in all 
trades. Those trades whose con- 
sumer demand is growing relatively 
and those trades making the greatest 
technical progress will, as a general 
rule, be able to bid for the larger 
share of it. But in all trades compe- 
tition will favor those firms who take 
advantage of the lower cost of capi- 
tal to make improvements that in- 
crease the output per worker. Or to 
put the matter in other words, capi- 
tal being more plentiful and cheaper, 
and labor being relatively scarcer and 
dearer, there is an incentive to econo- 
mize on capital less and on labor 
more. 

Looking at the matter in this light, 
we see that additional capital does 
not involve simply the multiplication 
of existing sorts of tools and machin- 
ery; it involves the purchase of better 
tools and machinery. For the farm, 
it does not mean two axes and two 
plows where only one is needed; it 
means perhaps a tractor and other 
implements to go with it. For the 
railroad, it means the shortening of 
way and the elimination of some of 
the grades; heavier cars and loco- 
motives and stronger bridges to go 
with them. And for the mill, addi- 
tional capital means the more liberal 
use of conveying machinery; the sub- 
stitution of high-speed machines for 
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slower machines; and the substitdtion 
of automatic and semi-automatic ma- 
chines for hand-fed machines. Any 
amount of new capital can therefore 
find employment if applied in the 
right ways; although in the absence 
of sufficient new inventions and proc- 
essés, investors will force down the 
general level of return on investment. 
However, so long as individuals and 
corporations are willing to invest at 
the lower rate of return, the very fact 
of their investment furnishes a de- 
mand for industrial equipment. The 
present low rate of return on long in- 
vestments, as compared with a few 
years back, is principally the result of 
the rapid accumulation of capital. 

We see that business is constantly 
having to readjust itself to changing 
demand. Consumers’ preferences are 
constantly changing, and the require- 
ments of industry for production 
equipment are constantly taking new 
forms as the result of new inventions 
and the general increase of capital. 
But that is quite a different story from 
saying demand in general can not keep 
up with production in general, regard- 
less of how production is rearranged. 
No doubt such a _ rearrangement 
places a serious burden on industry. 
But it must be remembered we are 
dealing with a continuous and only 
gradually changing process. Incomes 
do not grow in sudden jumps. Con- 
sumers’ wants are not entirely fickle. 
Inventions of new machinery do not 
revolutionize all trades at the same 
time. 

If business depression were a state 
in which there was a general excess of 
goods of all kinds, it would be im- 
possible to explain the steady growth 





of wealth per head for many decades 
past. 

If business depression is not a con- 
dition of general overproduction, 
what are its symptoms? The symp- 
toms take the form of a disagreement 
over the terms of a complicated and 
indirect exchange among all the 
people who buy and sell goods and 
services. And this disagreement is 
partly the result of a miscalculation 
of interests. Working men feel that 
wages are too low, or else find it dif- 
ficult to obtain work. In the case of 
some firms, costs are so high in rela- 
tion to selling prices that they can not 
run at all except at a direct loss; but 
that condition is hardly typical. 
Most firms can make a small profit; 
many others can make enough to 
cover a considerable part of their 
overhead, and so lose less by running 
than by closing down; although a fear 
of spoiling the market and a feeling 
of trade solidarity may cause them to 
run considerably under capacity. 
This may look like an admission of 
general overproduction as the cause 
of the trouble, but, as we shall see, 
it is not. 

Why does the market for each 
trade appear so inelastic at such times 
as to require a restriction of produc- 
tion? The exchange that goes on 
among firms and individuals is many- 
cornered. Rarely does one buy a 
great deal from the one he works for 
or sells to. And in the production of 
each commodity many kinds of pro- 
ductive goods and services must be 
used together. If, therefore, any 
small group of laboring men or firms 
cut prices, it would likely accomplish 
little in stimulating demand. What is 
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required is a general readjustment of 
prices, including the price of labor. 
For example, if carpenters consented 
to a wage cut it would not stimulate 
demand much when other building 
costs remained high. And even if all 
building costs came down, the effect 
on demand would be rather limited 
unless a readjustment took place else- 
where in industry besides the building 
trades. For the amount of building 
construction demanded depends not 
only on the cost of it, but also on the 
ability of people in other trades to 
sell their productive services. 

In so far as there is a real inability 
during depression to make selling 
prices cover costs among business 
firms generally, the fundamental cor- 
rection for the situation is a reduction 
of rents, the cost of capital, and the 
cost of labor—considering here both 
wage rates and labor efficiency. But, 
as a matter of fact, many firms are 
not unable to cut prices. They illogi- 
cally hold up selling prices longer 
than they need to and so hurt them- 
selves and business in general. The 
retail trade make this error when they 
refuse to reduce retail prices in keep- 
ing with the reduction of wholesale 
prices. Many manufacturing firms 
make a similar error. Often they 
think their difficulty is too high wages 
when in reality it is a miscalculation 
of their costs—based upon rule-of- 
thumb accounting methods instead of 
sound economic analysis. Often their 
difficulty is merely failure of the man- 
agement to keep up with the current 
standard of efficiency. Then of 
course there are the trades, such as 
the manufacture of buggies, which 
are confronted with a permanent de- 


cline in the demand for their prod- 
ucts. The only thing for them to do 
is to change to some other product if 
they can. If they can not, they might 
as well write down their expectations 
in keeping with the new situation. 
And of course the working men in 
such industries may often find diffi- 
culty in transferring to some other 
employment that pays them equally 
well. However, the tendency of 
modern industry to require general 
ability, rather than mere specialized 
manual dexterity, is making it easier 
for men to transfer from one part 
of industry to another without serious 
loss. 

Business depression, then, is not a 
situation in which there are too many 
commodities of all kinds, but one in 
which the bargaining units can not 
agree on the terms of a many-cor- 
nered trade. The laying off of men 
has a double aspect: at the same time 
that it reduces consumer buying 
power it reduces production. Both 
the production of goods and their dis- 
tribution to consumers (and inves- 
tors) are part of one continuous or- 
ganic process in which different peo- 
ple—which we may call the bargain- 
ing units—produce for, sell to, and 
buy from one another in a round- 
about trade. And when the bargain- 
ing units disagree on the terms of that 
trade, the whole process is slowed 
down. 

What causes business to get itself 
into a condition where the terms of 
trade can not be agreed on? Al- 
though many events in the business 
world contribute their share of influ- 
ence, the most important factor lead- 
ing to this condition is changes in the 
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supply of money and bank credit— 
that is, changes greater than are nec- 
essary to maintain price stability. A 
rapid and long continued inflation of 
credit and prices will finally disorgan- 
ize production seriously—even though 
there may remain an appearance of 
feverish trading. It is true that, with 
a moderate rise of prices, wages usu- 
ally lag behind somewhat; and that 
of course is a disalignment of prices. 
But working men are not especially 
dissatisfied, since work is more plenti- 
ful, and since many times in the cost 
of living do not rise immediately. 
However, with a long continued in- 
flation, the disalignment of prices— 
including the prices paid for work— 
becomes greater. Serious wage dis- 
putes then arise, and it becomes diff- 
cult to get the same output per man. 


And many people think they make 
more by holding goods on their 
shelves than by selling them. 

That sort of situation is not what 
people mean by business depression, 
although it has many points in com- 


mon with depression. The kind of 
industrial slowing down we are most 
familiar with, and which causes the 
greatest general hardship, accom- 
panies a period of credit restriction 
and price deflation (usually) follow- 
ing a period of inflation and boom. 
By credit restriction we do not mean 
necessarily an actual reduction of 
bank assets and deposits; for there 
may be none. But there is at least a 
slower rate of increase than that re- 
quired to mature business plans al- 
ready laid; and so for practical pur- 
poses we may say the supply of bank 
credit is short—even though there 
may be some actual increase. In any 


case, if the amount of cash balances 
at the disposal of the public (in the 
form of bank notes, deposits, etc.) is 
felt to be too low, there will be an 
attempt to restore the size of these 
balances through selling more and 
buying less. But since more can not 
be sold except at what are felt to be 
unreasonably low prices, greater em- 
phasis will be placed on “‘buying less” 
than on “selling more.” The conse- 
quence is a slowing down of the move- 
ment of goods. 

One thing that is needed to correct 
such a situation is obviously an or- 
derly all-round liquidation of prices to 
the point where people feel they have 
a proper reserve of cash in relation to 
the money value of the business they 
do. It is important to note that they 
will insist on a much stronger cash 
position after the beginning of de- 
pression than they do during a boom; 
so prices will have to fall more than 
bank credit declines. But more is 
needed besides a general drop in the 
price level. There must be a more 
accurate calculation of what costs 
really are and, on the part of many 
firms, a willingness to reduce selling 
prices in keeping with lower costs. 
And those costs that are still too high 
need to be reduced before a general 
business revival can set in. In the 
language of economics, the general 
equilibrium of the whole price struc- 
ture must be restored. Costs and sell- 
ing prices must be brought into align- 
ment. 

If there is a great deal of adapt- 
ability in the business and industrial 
organization, the readjustment will 
occur quickly. The more unrestricted 
competition is the more quickly will 
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it occur, and for this reason: Under 
competition, no one individual (or 
firm) can influence prices noticeably 
by his own action. He therefore re- 
duces prices quickly, realizing that if 
he does not, some one else will. The 
more trusts there are with their 
“price-stabilizing”’ policies, the longer 
will be the struggle to keep-an ad- 
vantage in the bargain, and the 
longer, therefore, will the depression 
be. No greater mistake has been 
made on this subject than to assume 
that attempts to stabilize the prices 
of individual commodities through 
monopoly lead to more stable busi- 
ness. 

As to trade union policy during 
times of depression, little can be said 
that every labor executive does not 
know. He knows there would doubt- 
less be some increase of employment 
in his own trade as the result of a re- 
duction of wages in that trade. But, 
like the director of a partial business 
monopoly, he knows he is facing a 
rather inelastic demand at such times. 
And he knows that the benefits from 
his wage cut may go mainly to other 
people rather than to the men taking 
the cut. Even if the lower labor cost 
is passed on to the public in the form 
of lower prices, the relatively in- 
elastic demand during depression may 
prevent any noticeable increase of 
sales in that particular trade. No 
doubt, the lower prices of these goods 
will release income for use on other 
goods in general, and so help a little 
to stimulate general business activity. 
Still, the men in this one trade taking 
lower wages receive only a small frac- 
tion of these benefits. And this ap- 
plies with special force when the men 


in other trades are accepting few 
wage reductions. Moreover, the la- 
bor executive fears that lower wages 
will not be passed on to the public in 
the form of lower selling prices, but 
will only be used by other strong eco- 
nomic groups to postpone liquidation 
in other directions—with the net ef- 
fect of lower wages, but little more 
industrial activity and employment. 
The producers of raw materials may 
be able to postpone lowering - their 
prices, being relieved from pressure 
they would otherwise feel. Or the 
employers in the trades with lower 
wages may simply retain larger profit 
margins. And even where prices are 
reduced at wholesale, as the result of 
lower wages, the retailers may pre- 
vent the lower prices from reaching 
the public for some little time. 

But most of all, the labor executive 
fears that a cut in wages would be 
giving ground that would be hard to 
regain as business improves. When 
the general level of prices falls, he is 
never certain as to how much, or if 
any, of the fall is going to be fairly 
permanent. If he knew prices were 
going to remain lower, he would be 
more willing to make concessions— 
although wages should not be ex- 
pected to fall as much as wholesale 
prices, when they have not risen as 
much during the preceding boom. Or 
the labor executive would be more 
willing to consent to a cut if he 
thought he could get wages restored 
without a fight after business revived 
and prices began rising. But he is not 
assured of that. . 

Some time in the future it may be 
possible to work out a plan of tem- 
porary wage cuts as a modus vivendi 
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pending more final action of the gen- 
eral price level, but with a thorough 
understanding by all parties that no 
permanent cut is as yet conceded. 
And furthermore, the trade unions 
might, at the time of consenting to 
such a cut, bargain for other powerful 
economic groups to consent likewise 
to a reduction of the price of what 
they have to sell—whether it be 
power, transportation service, or ba- 
sic raw materials. However, except 
for prices that are publicly controlled, 
more competition is the best correc- 
tive of high costs in other directions 
besides labor. 

Stabilization of the general level of 
wholesale prices is considered by many 
economists the best means of mini- 
mizing fluctuations in industrial ac- 
tivity and employment. In view of 
the economic disorder price fluctua- 
tions may bring about, it would seem 
to be sound policy to reduce the size 
of wholesale price fluctuations, when 
practicable, through control of the 
supply of bank credit. It is true that 
many other events in the business 
world may contribute toward the dis- 
alignment of prices. Still, with the 
general level of wholesale prices 
rather stable, business is in a much 
better position to stand the impact of 
other disturbing factors. On the 
other hand, the existence of a satis- 
factory alignment of prices becomes 
more unlikely when nearly all trades 
must at the same time readjust to a 
changing set of costs and selling 
prices. 

Nevertheless, there are good rea- 
sons for believing that periods of in- 
flation, though followed as they usu- 


ally are by depression, have a part in 
economic progress. During periods 
of inflation, a spirit of adventure and 
daring prevails that leads to trying 
out new technical processes and new 
methods of organization. When 
profits are unusually large, business 
directors are willing to experiment 
with things that have not yet proven 
their value. They are willing to 
break away from the old routine. 
And without such a spirit, industrial 
progress is much slower. 

Even periods of depression con- 
tribute something toward industrial 
progress. Because of the keen com- 
petition existing at such times, busi- 
ness organizations must make special 
efforts to eliminate wasteful methods. 
While there is usually less experiment- 
ing, there is a readiness to adopt new 
methods and machinery of well estab- 
lished worth. 

The main purpose of this article is 
to show that business depression is 
not the result of an excessive output 
of goods in general. It is the result 
of a general disalignment of prices— 
including frequently the prices paid 
for work. That is, wages are some- 
times too high in relation to selling 
prices. But it was pointed out that a 
reduction of wages involves other con- 
siderations besides the immediate ef- 
fect on the amount of employment. 
The trade unions must consider the 
effect of any temporary reduction on 
the long-time trend of wages. Fi- 
nally, it was suggested that greater 
stability of the wholesale price level 
would accomplish a good deal in mod- 
erating industrial fluctuations. 
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AN economic theory be of serv- 
ice in the adjustment of wage 
disputes? This is the question 

practical men, active in industry and 
engaged in the handling of wage 
matters, are asking. These men may 
well say, with Grover Cleveland: 
“Tt is a condition that confronts us; 
not a theory.” Such men are inter- 
ested in economic theory only in so 
far as that theory sheds light upon 
the problems with which they have to 
deal. Labor leaders, anxious to 
better the wage conditions of their 
constituents; managements, eager to 
secure a fair return to capital; ulti- 
_mate consumers, hoping to procure 
the products of industry as cheaply 
as possible; all these are vitally con- 
cerned with the questions of wage 
adjustment. Arbitration boards, 
courts of last resort in the peaceable 
settlement of wage controversies, are 
called upon to pass judgment con- 
cerning intricate problems about 
which but little definite has been said. 
Is it expecting too much of the econo- 
mist and his theories, when men look 
to him for help in meeting these diff- 
cult situations? 

Economics is a science. “Eco- 
nomics is the science which treats of 
those social phenomena that are due 
to the wealth-getting and wealth- 
using activities of man.” (Richard 
T. Ely, Outlines of Economics, 4th 
Ed., p. 2.) ‘Economics is the social 
science which treats of that portion 


of human activity which is concerned 
with making a living.” (Henry R. 
Seager, “Principles of Economics,” 
3rd Ed., p. 1.) “Economics is the 
social science which deals with the 
industrial activities of man.” (Ray- 
mond T. Bye, “Principles of Eco- 
nomics,” p. 8.) 

A science, writes Professor Bye, 
“‘may be defined as a body of known 
facts, classified and correlated, with 
laws and principles deduced from 
them describing the behavior of the 
subject-matter with which the science 
deals.” (Pages 9-10.) 


Science is not unknown to industry. 
In the tanning vat, in the great steel 
mills, in the coal mines, along the 
vast transportation systems, science 


is the first aid to enterprise. Eco- 
nomic science, however, as far as labor 
problems are concerned, is new. It 
is just now emerging from that re- 
tiring period of arm-chair philosophy 
when economic “scientists,” safe in 
the quiet of their studies, spun out 
thin theories while the smoke-rings 
of speculation curled aloft. Able 
logicians were these old-time philos- 
ophers. Grant their initial assump- 
tion and they would forge you a 
logical chain so strong and flexible 
that it would yield to nothing—save 
facts. Unfortunately for some of 
the fine theories of that day, facts 
were the corrosives which ate away 
their strongest links. The subsist- 
ence theory of wages, the “economic 
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man,” the wage-fund theory—where 
are they now? They have faded 
with the coming of the light. 

' But the dead hand of the past 
rests on us yet. Many economists, 
still, develop their theories first, get- 
ting, or not getting, the facts after- 
ward. They decide that the prisoner 
before the bar is guilty, or not guilty, 
and then proceed to look for facts to 
substantiate their claim. One doubts 
if they always look for the facts. It 
would be interesting to know how 
many of the economicscientists, whose 
books are now on the market, have, 
ready at hand, the factual studies 
from which they have drawn their 
alleged economic conclusions. These 
writers are not blind to the weakness 
here described. This is shown by the 
division of their subject-matter into 
two parts. First comes the theory, 
intricate, lifeless, and dry. This is 
followed by a section devoted to 
“Economic Problems.” Each prob- 
lem is given its factual background, 
the conditions which make the prob- 
lem are stated, and certain suggested 
plans for solving the problem are 
presented. Occasionally a sprinkling 
of theory is given; more is apparently 
felt to be unnecessary. If you want 
theory, is it not in the forefront of 
the book or, more recently, in Vol- 
ume One? Like the College Fresh- 
man who, when criticized for poor 
punctuation, careless of scant placing 
of commas and so on, handed in a 
composition entirely without punc- 
tuation but with a barrage of ’’’... 
——-—!!! and so forth at the 
bottom of the page, they tell us to 
“salt and pepper to suit the taste.” 
Small wonder that men ask: “Can 


economic theory help us in the adjust- 
ment of wage disputes?” 

Although subjected to attack of 
late the “marginal productivity” the- 
ory of wages is perhaps, the one 
most generally held by modern econ- 
omists. It, too, is an example of 
arm-chair philosophy; but, in the ab- 
sence of anything better it is worthy 
of consideration. So long as it is re- 
garded as a theory it will do but little 
harm, even though it stands upon the 
thin ice of little known and estab- 
lished fact. It is only when a theory 
comes to be looked upon as a further 
unveiling of inexorable and divine 
law that it becomes dangerous. Much 
had been said, for example, by the 
defunct Labor Board and cthers, 
about the inflexibility of the so-called 
“Law of Supply and Demand.” 
Perhaps, those who say this are right 
about the “inflexibility” ; but are men 
sure that “Demand” and “Supply” 
have been finally defined? 

Wage theory is but a part of a 
general theory of distribution which 
professes to describe the “natural 
laws” which determine what share 
of the income of society shall go to 
its various members. According to this 
theory, production is the result of the 
cooperation of two or more of the 
agents of production: land, labor, 
capital (instruments of production) 
and business enterprise. The demand 
for each of these agents is a derived 
demand. Commodities are  de- 
manded, and so the services of the 
agents are required in producing 
them. How much of the article, 
when produced, does society owe to 
the services of any one agent of pro- 
duction? Examine a steel rail. How 
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much of this product is due to the 
services of land, or of labor, or of 
capital, or of business enterprise? 
All of these agents were combined in 
the production of it. 

Answer is found in the law of 
diminishing productivity: “In any 
productive operation, in which a num- 
ber of productive agents are em- 
ployed, increasing any one of those 
agents relative to the others will, 
after a certain point has been reached, 
yield less than proportionate in- 
creases in product.”’* This state- 
ment of the law, of course, assumes 
that the state of the industrial arts 
remains constant for the period of 
observation. If the technical pro- 
cesses, for instance, are changed, per- 
haps a greater product may be ex- 
pected. 

From the social standpoint it is the 
function of the enterpriser to so com- 
bine the agents of production that the 
greatest amount of the desired com- 
modities may be produced. By vary- 
ing the amount of one agent relative 
to the others perhaps a more satis- 
factory quantity can be produced. 
One plant may have extensive 
grounds, a large amount of labor and 
but little capital, while another estab- 
lishment may have but a_ small 
amount of land and labor combined 
with a large amount of capital. Be- 
cause of the necessity of varying the 
proportions of the agents relative to 
each other the law referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph is sornetimes 
called the “law of variable propor- 
tions.” 

From his individual viewpoint the 
enterpriser varies these proportions 
in order to increase his profits. He 


* Bye, Op. cit., p. 348. 


will add land or one or more of each 
of the agents until the resulting com- 
bination appeals to him as “‘just about 
right.” If to a given amount of land 
and labor he adds a certain quantity 
of capital, the resulting increase in 
product he will ascribe to his own 
ingenuity and the capital which he 
added. In order to use this addi- 
tional capital he will have to pay 
something. The more cheaply he can 
get it the greater will be his profit. 
He will not knowingly continue to 
pay more for the use of this additional 
capital than is added to the product 
by his services. This added amount 
is known as the marginal product of 
the particular agent of production 
whose services are used in increased 
proportion. The marginal product, 
then, of a particular agent of pro- 
duction is the amount that is added 
to the total product by the use of any 
additional unit (whatever the unit of 
measurement may be) of that agent; 
or, to state it differently, it is the 
amount which would be subtracted 
from the total product by the use of 
one unit less of the agent. 

Of what practical significance is all 
this? Again quoting Professor Bye: * 


“The greater the quantity of the 
agent employed, relative to the 
amounts of the other agents used 
with it, the less the marginal product 
will be. This affords the basis for 
determining the importance of any 
One agent in production apart from 
the others, for so long as the agent 
can be obtained for a price less than 
the value of its marginal product, it 
will pay enterprisers to employ more 
of it. Competition between enter- 
prisers for the available supply of the 
productive agent will, therefore, bid 


* Op. cit., p. 358. 
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up its price until it equals the value 
of its mrarginal product, and compe- 
tition between different industries 
tends to bring this value to the same 
figure in all the uses to which the 
agent is put. Thus the share of in- 
come assigned to each agent of pro- 
duction is determined by the value of 
its marginal product.” 


As applied to wages, the theory 
may be stated in this way: In a given 
state (or condition) of the arts of 
production additional units (what- 
ever the standard of measurement) 
of labor applied to relatively un- 
changing amounts of the other pro- 
ductive agents, will not yield propor- 
tionate increases in product beyond a 
certain point. That is,. given a cer- 
tain amount of capital and land, the 
addition of units of labor will not in- 
definitely increase the total product 
proportionately. This means, when 
expressed in terms of wages, that the 
addition of more workers to a given 
amount of machinery and land will 
tend, after a certain point is reached, 
to lower the rate of wages paid the 
additional laborers. And not only 
will the wages paid them be less, but 
the wages of all other similar work- 
ers in the industry will be lowered— 
for these producers of the marginal 
product are the so-called ‘marginal 
laborers” who set the standard. 

Why this is regarded as being the 
case will now be explained. Let it be 
assumed that a group of men, simi- 
larly capable, are prepared to assist 
in a certain productive operation. As 
far as ability is concerned these men 
are alike. The employer would as 
soon hire one as another. It happens 
that he hires A to operate a machine. 
The joint product of this labor and 


capital in a given time is 100 units. 
By adding another man to the opera- 
tion the product obtained in an equal 
period of time is 150 units—a gain of 
50 units due, according to the defini- 
tion of marginal product, to the serv- 
ices of B. At the most B’s time is 
worth, to the employer, not more 
than 50 units. He will pay B less if 
he can. Since A and B are equally 
capable, and the loss of either will 
mean the same decrease in product— 
50 units—it follows that the services 
of A are worth but 50 units. When 
C is employed the total product in an 
equal period of time is 175 units— 
i. €., 25 units are due to the efforts of 
C. As A, B, and C embody the 
same degree of capability, the resig- 
nation of any one of them will entail 
a loss of but 25 units. The maximum 
of pay will tend to be the monetary 
equivalent of 25 units. It is true that 
the pay of the men hired previously 
may not be reduced at once; but, the 
tendency is downward. When more 
labor is added to a given combination 
of land and capital the tendency is 
for the added product to be propor- 
tionately less. This is according to 
the law of diminishing productivity. 

‘In any productive operation there 
are three marginal products: that of 
labor, that of land, that of capital. 
The total product in a given case 
sells, let us say, for $100 more than 
the cost of the raw materials, trans- 
portation, and so on. The only items 
represented in this $100 are wages of 
labor, interest on capital, rent of 
land, and the reward for enterprise. 
This reward we will call profits, al- 
though it includes wages-of-manage- 
ment. The profits of the enterpriser 
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in this case will be enhanced if he 
can get the service of these agents 
for less, and they will be decreased 
if he has to pay more. If the use of 
capital becomes cheaper he will want 
to use more of it, so as to turn out 
more articles and increase his profits. 
Using more capital he changes the 
proportion and he can use more labor. 
In this new combination labor’s pro- 
ductivity is greater, the marginal 
product larger. The employer can 
afford to pay higher wages; whether 
or not he will pay higher wages is 
partly contingent upon other factors, 
later to be explained. (Of course, in 
this illustration, capital is added to 
the combination; it is not substituted 
for labor. ) 

It should be apparent, then, that 
according to this theory wages can 
be increased (without raising the 


selling price of the product) only in 
four ways: 


1. By increased productivity of 
labor 

2. By getting part of capital’s 
share 

3. By getting part of land’s share 

4. By encroaching on profits. 


If the wages paid labor in one in- 
dustry are increased by the simple ex- 
pedient of raising the price of the 
product, then the amount of the in- 
crease is passed on to the shoulders 
of others by the employer. In such 
case the profits of this employer are 
not cut down; the burden of this in- 
creased cost is borne largely by other 
workers. This conclusion is based, 
of course, on the assumption that the 
employer has not been charging the 
highest price for his product that he 


could profitably get. Does such a 
practice occur in real life? It may in 
the case of a business enterprise 
which fears to raise the price because 
other concerns might be tempted to 
enter the field; or because it fears 
public disapproval with possible gov- 
ernmental intervention. Wage cases 
have been known to go to arbitration 
not because the employer was un- 
willing to grant the wage requests of 
his men, but because he wished to 
place the responsibility for such grant 
upon the shoulders of somebody else, 
and be able to say: “I must charge 
higher prices because the arbitration 
went against me. What else can I 
do?” For example, one wonders if 
the railroads in the recent train serv- 
ice wage movement would have 
dared, on their own responsibility, to 
grant a seven and one-half per cent 
increase to the men. 

Employers desire the services of la- 
borers (i. e., all classes of employees) 
because they result in sellable values. 
The consumer is interested in the 
commodities produced; the enter- 
priser is interested in the values of 
these commodities. The laborer is 
of value to him because of and to the 
extent of the values he produces. 
The value of .the worker is condi- 
tioned by the value of his product to 
the employer. His value, in the 
eyes of the employer, constitutes 
the employer’s demand for his serv- 
ices. According to the law of dimin- 
ishing productivity laborers can not 
be added indefinitely to a given com- 
bination of the other agents of pro- 
duction without suffering a loss in 
productivity; that is, unless the tech- 
nique of production is changed. This 
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means, as more laborers are added 
their individual productive value be- 
comes less and less; so their wage is 
deceased. The pay envelope may 
cease to contain a “living” wage. If 
there are many workers competing 
for the same jobs the employer may 
be able to hire all the men he needs 
at far less than their productive value. 
This, of course, will increase his 
profits, and he may feel that it is good 
business to get his labor as cheaply 
as he can. If the services of a laborer 
are worth $50 per week to the enter- 
priser he will pay the worker close 
to that amount if the supply of the 
kind of labor he desires is scarce. On 
the other hand, if the supply of the 
required labor is plentiful he may pay 
far less, possibly only $15 per week. 

Let us now consider the factors 
which determine the supply of labor. 


The supply of labor as a whole, 
within any country, depends upon the 
birth-rate, the death-rate, immigra- 


tion and emigration. The state of 
health (i. e., whether one is able to 
work) of individual workers is a de- 
terminant also. As regards the birth- 
rate an English clergyman named 
Malthus long ago declared that pop- 
ulation tends to outrun the means of 
subsistence. This tendency is offset, 
somewhat, by certain checks to the 
growth of poulation, such as poor 
living conditions, infant mortality, 
epidemics, war, vicious living, birth 
control, and so on. Lessening the 
death rate—that is, increasing the ex- 
pectancy of life—tends to increase 
the total labor supply. The amount 
of immigration and emigration de- 
pends upon living conditions and 
prospects both within and without 
the country, and upon the laws of the 


nation and the manner of their en- 
forcement. 

Labor’s economic lot is determined 
not so much by the size of the total 
labor supply as by the amounts of the 
various kinds of labor. Due to con- 
ditions of heredity and different en- 
vironments the population at any 
time will be found to be divided into 
strata. These strata may be classified 
somewhat as follows: 1. the very 
gifted; 2. the able mental workers; 
3. the highly skilled; 4. the semi- 
skilled; 5. and the unskilled. These 
groups are often called non-compet- 
ing, as it is hardly likely that, at any 
particular time, those in a lower 
group can enter a higher group. This 
is not to say that an unskilled worker 
may not become a skilled worker. 
But, if one is considering the labor 
market now, he will discover that the 
supply of skilled labor is one thing, 
whereas the supply of unskilled labor 
is another. The members of lower 
groups are not now competing with 
the members of the higher groups. 

Due to the influence of heredity 
and environment the numerical sup- 
ply of labor in the lower groups is 
large, while the number of workers 
in the highest groups is small. The 
effect of this condition is two-fold: 
1. Owing to the law of diminishing 
productivity the value of the workers 
in the lower groups tends to be small, 
in the eyes of the enterpriser; 2. The 
size of the lower strata causes an in- 
tense competition for jobs thus prac- 
tically forcing wages down. 

Heredity, as a factor, may well be 
ruled out of the discussion. What- 
ever may be the motives which lead 
people to marry, the desire to prove 
the value of eugenics experimentally 
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can hardly be considered one of them. 
If anything is to be done regarding 
the size of any one group of workers, 
it must be done through control of 
the environment. General education 
of the masses, training along particu- 
lar lines, changes in the technique of 
production, are worth trying. Doubt- 
less many men are earning a living 
today who would be jobless were it 
not for the modern division of labor 
which permits of the subdivision of 
duties into minute tasks. 

It is sometimes said that trade 
unions attempt to control the quantity 
of certain kinds of labor by keeping 
down the number of apprentices. 
That the unions have rules which are 
subject to this interpretation may be 
admitted ; but the studies of the Con- 
ference Board on Training of Ap- 
prentices (1916), of Thomas Larkin 
(1918), the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers (1923), the Mason Con- 
tractors’ Association of the United 
States and Canada (1924), indicate 
that the employers do not have as 
many apprentices in training as the 
unions permit." 

Wages, then, are determined by 
demand and supply. The demand for 
labor consists of the enterpriser’s de- 
sire to employ labor, based upon his 
estimate of the labor’s value to him. 
He will not knowingly continue to 
pay the worker more than the value 
of the product. Unless changes are 
made in the technique or production 
the value of the product of labor- 
units tends to go down as more labor 
is added. As the supply of particular 
kinds of labor increases there will be 
keen competition for the various jobs. 


*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 
439, pp. 18-19, 1927. 


Unless birth control is practiced and 
immigration restricted the supply of 
labor will increase rapidly to the con- 
sequent economic disadvantage of 
labor. Increasing the amount of 
capital and adopting better technical 
processes will help to relieve the bur- 
den of the worker. 

Having examined the marginal 
productivity theory of wages we are 
now ready to see how it may be util- 
ized in the adjustment of wage dis- 
putes. Wage disputes may originate 
with the employes who feel that they 
are not receiving a proper amount, or 
they may arise when an employer 
seeks to reduce wages. Requests for 


changes in the rate of pay may be due 
to the fact that (1) the employers 
are getting less than their marginal 
product; (2) the employes are get- 
ting more than their marginal prod- 


uct; (3) the employes are seeking 
more than their marginal product; 
(4) the employer wishes to pay them 
less than their marginal product. 
The process of wage adjustment 
has been somewhat obscured by the 
exercise of what is known as “bar- 
gaining power.” A laborer is worth 
“all he can get.” The worker is 
worth “‘as little as I can get him for.” 
The rate of pay finally established is 
said to rest upon the economic 
strength of the parties concerned. 
This is undobtedly correct; but such a 
statement begs the question. Wherein 
lies the economic strength? Great 
demand coupled with scarcity makes 
for strength in the worker’s position 
and weakness in that of the employer. 
Small demand and abundant supply 
of labor reverses the positions. La- 
bor is now in a weak bargaining posi- 
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tion relative to that of the employer. 
This brings the whole question back 
to the analysis of supply and demand. 

Does not the trade union increase 
the bargaining power of its members? 
It does; and it does this by: changing 
the conditions of supply. Men no 
longer sell their services individually. 
A price for labor is determined col- 
lectively. The “going rate’’ is set for 
all labor of a given kind, and not for 
just a part of it. The individual bar- 
gainer, because of weakness or ignor- 
ance of his own worth to the em- 
ployer, frequently is paid less than his 
marginal product. (Theoretically 


the competition among employers for 
his services will tend to force the 
price up; but this competition does 
not always exist, and, if it did, the 
immobility of labor would act to off- 
set its effect.) One of the chief func- 


tions of the trade union is to see to it 
that labor gets paid what it is worth; 
that is, its marginal product. 
Assuming that the enterpriser is 
paying the value of their services to 
the suppliers of land and capital he 
can not, over a long period, pay work- 
ers more than they are worth. Such 
practice would lead to bankruptcy 
with loss to the workers, among 
others. It is for this reason that 
labor organizations sometimes sug- 
gest practicable changes in technique 
or help in the elimination of waste, in 
order that higher wages may be paid. 
It is quite likely that, until such 
time as exact knowledge can be had, 
wages will continue to be an estimate 
of the laborer’s worth. Wages, at 
any one time, only approximate the 
marginal product. In the very nature 
of things this must be the case. La- 


bor’s product per day, let us say, con- 
sists of so many physical units. (The 
determination of even this is made 
difficult by the complexity of modern 
processes wherein a hundred hands 
help to prepare an article for the 
market.) The value, in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, of these physical units 
will not be definitely known until they 
are sold. In the meantime a wage 
rate has been in existence and the 
men have been receiving pay. Per- 
haps the wage paid them was just the 
right amount. If, as is quite likely, 
they did not receive the proper 
amount, then they have been over- 
paid or underpaid. It is a function 
of the trade union to see that the em- 
ployees are not underpaid. In most 
cases the employer is charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that they 
are not overpaid; and his anxiety in 
this regard, entirely apart from 
“hard-boiled” motives, may result in 
underpayment. 

Wisdom, on the part of both em- 
ployer and employes, would dictate 
that only proper wages be paid. It 
is unjust to pay labor less than its 
value; and continued overpayment 
can only result in disaster. Cruel as 
it sounds to say it, certain laborers 
may not be worth a living wage. 
Social considerations may entitle them 
to it, but that is another question. 

A laborer produces 10 units. That 
is an amount which may be pro- 
duced daily and is subject to definite 
calculation. The value of these 10 
units, however, is variable. Today 
they are worth $10.00 as a group; 
next year they may be worth $5.00 
or $15.00. If the price level has 
remained constant this change in 
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prices represents a real change in 
value. The value of these 10 units 
depends, at any one time, on the sell- 
ing price of the product and the quan- 
tity of labor available. 

This is the heart of the matter. 
Bargaining tactics can not continually 
be successful in forcing the employer 
to pay higher wages than the price 
of the products justifies. If the sell- 
ing price justifies a higher wage than 
the employes are getting, then the 
remedy is obvious; for the difficulty 
lies with the quantity of labor avail- 
able. Pure collective bargaining will 
tend to alleviate the difficulty; but it 
will not cure it if there are too many 
laborers in that class. The heredi- 
tary and environmental influences 
which act to make that group larger 
must be examined. The remedy may 
be to make the families smaller; or to 
limit the number of apprentices. This 
latter practice is helpful to workers 
within the protected groups; but it 
can hardly be considered beneficial to 
those kept out. Another long-run 
remedy is to be found in such addi- 
tional training as will lift certain 
members of the crowded group into a 
higher stratum. 

Price has the function of directing 
economic activity into lines where it 
is most desired. We may quarrel 
about this process, and say that it is 
not right that labor and capital 
should be turned to the production of 
luxurious automobiles when homes 
are needed but, in our economic sys- 
tem it is the demand with the ability 
to pay which counts. A fall in price 
may ordinarily be expected to stimu- 
late demand, and a rise in price to 
increase the supply of producible 
goods. Wage-payments are prices. 


When wages fall is demand for labor 
stimulated? When wages rise is the 
supply of labor increased? 

Demand for labor is stimulated by 
a drop in the price of labor only when 
the new wage rate is lower than the 
value of the worker’s marginal prod- 
uct. Such a demand hardly can be 
regarded by the worker as a blessing 
except under the assumption that 
“half a loaf is better than none.” 

As regards the effect of changes in 
wages on the supply of labor only 
guesses can be made. There are no 
factual studies available tending to 
show conclusively that a rise in the 
wage rate increases the total supply of 
labor in the long run; i. e., by affect- 
ing the birth-rate. In fact, such evi- 


dence as there is would seem to indi- 
cate that higher incomes, with im- 
proved economic conditions, are ac- 


companied by a decrease in the size of 
families. Temporarily, a rise in wages 
may increase the available supply of 
labor by calling into activity some who 
have been, voluntarily or otherwise, 
in the ranks of the unemployed. If 
we assume, however, that a better 
wage does increase the quantity of 
labor in the long run, there is no as- 
surance that the increases will take 
place in the groups where they are 
most needed, and where wages have 
been raised. Heredity plays a part 
here, and so does time. In the pe- 
riod from birth to maturity the con- 
ditions of demand will probably 
change. A demand, in 1927, for cer- 
tain classes of mechanics may lead to 
an increase in the wage rate. If this 
new economic condition led to in- 
creases in population such increases 
scarcely would be productive before 
1945, or 1942 at the earliest. By 
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that time the conditions of demand 
probably will have changed. 

The function of wages as a price 
must be to attract labor to where it 
is needed and away from those indus- 
tries where it is not needed. To be 
useful such changes in wages should 
be effective in changing the flow of 
labor at once, rather than in the long 
run. Employers raise wages because 
they desire additional workers now. 
Generally they are not greatly con- 
cerned over possible conditions ten 
years hence. If the employers get 
additional workers through this 
method it is chiefly because they are 
able to attract them from other in- 
dustries. For the most part, it is 


not necessary to raise wages in order 
to secure the unemployed. Employ- 
ers, in the past, have been glad to 


have a great quantity of the unem- 
ployed to draw upon. This accounts 
for the popularity in some circles of 
the reserve army of unemployed idea. 

Arbitration boards have been use- 
ful instruments in adjusting wage 
disputes peaceably. Emphasis must 
be placed upon the peaceful rather 
than proper nature of the settlement. 
Generally, each case has been decided 
separately; one hestitates to say “‘on 
its own merits.” Expediency, rather 
than a long time point of view, has 
been the keynote. The awards are 
calculated to preserve a labor supply 
now to the industry involved; for the 
controversy is a present one, and the 
application for arbitration may have 
carefully defined the issues concerning 
which judgment is desired. 

To be genuinely constructive, wage 
policies and arbitration principles 
must cease to regard wages as a price 


that is ultimately determined by the 
marginal product of labor and the 
supply of labor. These are but ele- 
ments of bargaining power. If arbi- 
tration boards are to consider these 
the determining factors then their 
decisions will not be based on con- 
structive policies nor on justice. The 
decision must go to the strong. For, 
if the boards err seriously here, the 
next controversy will be fought out, 
not arbitrated. 

To conclude: Labor can not expect 
to be paid more than the value it 
produces. So much of the marginal 
productivity theory of labor is true. 
It may be admitted, also, that the 
value added by additional amounts 
of any agent of production to fixed 
amounts of the other agents, tends 
to decrease. Further than this we 
can not agree with the theory. It is 
not at all evident that wages approxi- 
mate the value of the worker’s prod- 
uct. Regardless of his contribution 
he may be paid but little because 
other workers who can produce as 
much are willing to work for less. 
It is a sort of involuntary willing- 
ness. They are not willing to work 
for a low wage; but they have’ to 
live. There are some who would 
question even that. 

A constructive labor policy will 
regard wages as a share rather than 
a price. With such a principle as a 
basis, arbitration boards will decide 
what is the amount of labor’s share; 
they will not concern themselves with 
a price which must be paid to avoid 
a strike or a lockout. Arbitration 
boards and others will then not be con- 
cerned with theories, but with facts. 











ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ KEEP UP TO DATE 


H. W. 


HE electricians who maintain the 
electrical equipment in Chicago’s 
skyscrapers and industrial plants 
are a group of members from Lo- 
cal Union No. 134, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
These men are vitally interested in the 
modern developments of electrical 
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apparatus. They realize that in 
order to operate their buildings and 
plants efficiently, it is necessary for 
them to have knowledge of the rapid 
progress being made in all branches 
of the electrical field. 

To meet this demand the Electrical 
Maintenance Society was organized. 
This society has for its chief objective 
the education of its members. 

The Society has one meeting a 
month. The manufacturers of the 
latest electrical apparatus set up their 


MAHER 


products which are explained by means 
of lecture and stereoscopical views. 
When the lecturer has finished talking 
the members are given the privilege 
of asking questions on the working 
principles of their products. The men 
find that these monthly discussions of 
electrical machinery are very helpful. 


Ses! 





The society has only one permanent 
officer, a recording secretary. A dif- 
ferent member of the group acts as 
chairman each meeting. This system 
gives each man an opportunity to 
gain some experience in conducting a 
meeting. All of our meetings are 
open meetings and any member of our 
local who is anxious to become more 
highly educated in the application of 
the principles of electricity is welcome 
to join us. 
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EXTENSION AND MISUSE OF EQUITY POWER 


ANDREW FURUSETH 


President, International Seamen’s Union 


HE last New Orleans convention 

of the American Federation of 

Labor had before it the question 
of injunctions in labor disputes. It 
came to the convention from two 
sources: from a report by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor dealing with S. 1482, 
being a substitute for S. 1482 as intro- 
duced by Senator Shipstead; and a 
resolution dealing with S. 1482 as in- 
troduced by Senator Shipstead, en- 
dorsing the principle therein and urg- 
ing certain amendments thereto. The 
convention registered a unanimous op- 
position to the substitute, and also its 
unanimous concurrence in the prin- 
ciple contained in the Shipstead bill 
and the amendments urged by ‘the 
resolution, which, together with the 
original Shipstead bill was again re- 
ferred to the Executive Council in 
order to be perfected. 

Organized Labor’s efforts to abol- 
ish the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes has, to some extent at least, been 
misdirected, largely I think as the re- 
sult of the Debs case and the de- 
nunciation of “Government by In- 
junction,” denounced first by the then 
Governor of Illinois, and then de- 
nounced in substantially the same 
terms by the Democratic National 
Platform of 1896. 

An injunction is “An extraordinary 
writ issued out of equity enjoining a 
threatened injury to property or 
property rights where there is not an 
adequate and complete remedy at 
law.” 


Since an injunction is a “writ issued 
out of equity,” it is the equity power 
itself with which we have to deal. 
The injunction is merely the method 
through which the equity court com- 
pels obedience. 

The definition of equity is: 


“The application of right and jus- 
tice to the legal adjustment of differ- 
ences where the law by reason of its 
universality is deficient. * * * 
that system of jurisprudence which 
comprehends every matter of law for 
which the common law provides no 
remedy. * * * _ springing origi- 
nally from the royal prerogative 
* %* * moderating the harshness 
of the common law ‘according to 
good conscience.’” (Standard Dic- 
tionary.) 

“The avowed principle upon which 
the jurisdiction was at first exercised 
was the administration of justice ac- 
cording to honesty, equity, and con- 
science.” (Bouvier’s Law Diction- 
ary, P. 359-) 

In the reign of Richard II “two pe- 
titions, addressed to the King and 
Lords of Parliament, were sent to the 
chancery to be heard, with the direc- 
tion, ‘Let there be done, by the au- 
thority of parliament, that which 
right and reason and good faith and 
good conscience demand in the case.’ ” 
(Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, p. 359.) 


It will be seen that chancery power 
was at that time the power vested in 
the King as his prerogative. The 
equity power came to the United 
States from England as it existed 
there at the adoption of our Constitu- 
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tion, which uses the following expres- 
sion: “The judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases of law and equity 
arising under this Constitution . . .” 


“In America, the federal courts 
have equity powers under the consti- 
tution where an adequate remedy at 
law does not exist; * * * The 
adequate remedy at law, which is the 
test of the equitable jurisdiction of 
the courts of the United States, is 
that which existed when the judiciary 
act of 1789 was adopted, unless sub- 
sequently changed by congress;* * * 
The equity jurisdiction conferred on 
the federal courts is the same that the 
high court of chancery in England 
possesses, is subject to neither limita- 
tion nor restraint by state legislation, 
and is uniform throughout the differ- 
ent states of the Union.” (Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary, p. 361.) 


These definitions and quotations 
would indicate that the equity power 
had its origin in England, and that 
when the court is sitting in equity it 
is governed by its conscience only. 
What we call equity power had its be- 
ginning in ancient Rome, and while 
it was based upon conscience it was 
for that reason superior to law, but 
only for a specified term. 

The equity power was in England 
the Chancery power; prior thereto it 
was the royal prerogative of absolute 
monarchs, coming to them from 
Charles the Great, who was crowned 
as the first Germanic Roman emperor 
in the early days of the ninth century. 
Prior to that it had been the preroga- 
tive of the Emperors of the Roman 
Empire, and prior thereto it was the 
absolute power of the Roman Trib- 
une, who might prevent, during his 
term of office, any proposed legisla- 


tion of the Senate or stop the proceed- 
ings in a court of law. The tribune 
signified his will by forbidding the 
issue of legislation adopted by the 
Roman Senate or by forbidding the 
trial to proceed in a case at law. The 
tribunician power was therefore su- 
perior to law. It was exercised to 
protect the plebians against the 
patricians—the weak against the 
strong. This power passed to the 
Roman emperor and was the founda- 
tion of his absolute power as well as 
of the sanctity of his person. To as- 
sault the tribune either verbally or 
otherwise was sacrilege and punish- 
able by death. It was the origin of 
the absolute power of emperors and 
kings in the middle ages and of the 
sanctity of their persons. 

The jurisdiction of the court was 
the power of the king until it was 
finally, in England, limited to cases 
in which there was no remedy at law. 
In this form it came to the United 
States and was embodied in the Con- 
stitution of the United States by stat- 
ing that “the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases of law and equity 
arising under this Constitution. . . .” 
It was this section of the Constitu- 
tion which gave to Congress the 
power to incorporate into the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law the provision that 
the law might be enforced by courts 
sitting in equity and which thereby 
authorized such courts to set aside 
any law, which in their opinion was 
too harsh or unjust, and all constitu- 
tional provisions, which would pre- 
vent such judge or judges from stop- 
ping proceedings in court, as the trib- 
une did of yore, or to forbid such 
actions and combinations as in their 
judgment seemed contrary to justice. 
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The tribune was responsible to his 
conscience only. His power was ab- 
solute and irresponsible. It was so 
in the hands of the tribune and it is 
so in the hands of the judges sitting 
in equity and issuing their injunc- 
tions forbidding men or combinations 
of men to do what they desire to do, 
and which in law and under the Con- 
stitution they have the right to do. It 
is the opposite of democracy or of 
government by law. It is govern- 
ment by and according to the con- 
science of one individual man. It was 
the prerogative of the irresponsible 
monarch and it is in this our country 
today exercised by men sitting as 
judges in courts of equity, authorized 
by and getting their extended juris- 
diction from Congress. Section 4 of 
the Anti-Trust law of 1890 conferred 
this power on the courts and as a re- 
sult we have the anomaly of having 
abolished the King and of having 
conferred his most dangerous power 
on every judge of the United States 
and on the judges of such states as 
have passed laws similar to the Anti- 
Trust law, or have otherwise extended 
the equity jurisdiction to the judges. 
Of course, this power is the very op- 
posite of and alien to our system of 
government, except when exercised 
for the protection of property as such 
and where there is no remedy at law. 
If the extended jurisdiction is per- 
mitted to continue it will destroy the 
American system of government as 
surely as a cancer destroys the healthy 
tissues in the human body. As yet it 
is largely the working people who suf- 
fer. We are forbidden to practice the 
thoroughly American idea of volun- 
tary organizations for purposes of 
mutual aid and to do in combination 


what each individual has the right ta 
do. The courts have read into the 
law when it applies to corporations 
that the combination does not come 
under the law if it be reasonable. 
This qualification has not been applied 
to combinations of labor, though in 
their case it has to do with the bread 
and milk which the father is unable 
to buy for his children because of con- 
ditions, which as an individual he is 
utterly powerless to change. 

The business man will be made to 
feel it later if he does not feel it now. 
This autocracy will squeeze him just 
as it is squeezing the laboring men 
today. No injunction, and that is the 
weapon of equity, was ever issued in 
a labor dispute without violating the 
First Amendment to the Constitution 
and in the Duplex case and the Bed- 
ford Cut Stone case, the Thirteenth 
Amendment, passed as a result of the 
Civil War and for the purpose 
of abolishing involuntary servitude 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, is nullified. 

The bill introduced by Senator 
Shipstead to define and limit the juris- 
diction of courts sitting in equity, 
should be changed by specifically 
amending it so that it will define 
“Remedy at Law’”’ and repeal section 
4 of the Sherman Anti-Trust law and 
so much of the Clayton law as is 
amendatory thereof. There does not 
seem to be any other remedy and it is 
surely the duty of Congress to amend 
a law which it has passed and which 
is destroying the very foundation of 
the American system of government. 

There can be no equality before the 
law when the employer is governed by 
statute law and the employees are 
governed by equity or tribunician 
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power. Such arrangement necessarily 
means the restoration of the status of 
master and slave. If these facts were 
generally understood the remedy 
would come easily and quickly. As it 
is the power of the employers over 
the lives of those who must seek their 
living through being employed is such 
that those employed will more and 
more accommodate themselves to the 
condition in order to live and the 
glory of America—the independence 
of the individual will necessarily be 
lost. 

England after struggling with the 
chancery power—the royal preroga- 
tive—for about five hundred years, 
and after finding that the way to 
establish government by law was to 
limit, as far as possible, the jurisdic- 
tion of the court of chancery—the 
autocratic power of the king—finally 
found the way cleared by the amended 
Bill of Rights issued by William and 
Mary upon their accession to the 
throne as a result of the deposition of 
James II. Sometime thereafter the 
jurisdiction of the court of chancery— 
of equity—was defined as follows: 


“The court of chancery shall have 
power to protect property against ir- 
reparable injury where there is no 
remedy at law.” 


Such was the English definition 
when our Constitution was adopted, 
and in Article III, Section 1, it is pro- 
vided that: 


“The judicial power shall extend to 
all cases in law and equity arising un- 
der this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their au- 
thority”; and... ’ 


“Tn all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be 
party, the’ Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction. In all other 
cases before mentioned the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regula- 
tions as the Congress shall make.” 


The questions which seem of im- 
portance here are, what was under- 
stood to be “property” what was the 
meaning of “irreparable injury,” and 
what was understood by “remedy at 
law?’’ Going through dictionaries it 
appears that nothing was property un- 
less it was tangible and transferable, 
in other words, corporeal or material. 
Through legislation and equity court 
decisions, this has, here in the United 
States, been extended so as to include 
almost every kind of speculative ex- 
pectancy, such as income producing 
value and sales price, further so as to 
include Labor, the productivity of 
Labor, business and the income from 
business. 

With reference to “irreparable in- 
jury,” it necessarily had a more limited 
meaning under the English definition 
of property as it then existed than it 
now has in our equity courts. Bou- 
vier’s Law Dictionary, page 592, has 
in part, the following: 


“Irreparable injury. As a ground 
for injunction, it is that which cannot 
be repaired, retrieved, put back again, 
atoned for.” 


It has here been extended so as to 
include injury to income or a lowering 
of the sales price. See especially the 
Duplex and Bedford Cut Stone cases, 
from which it seems to be plain that 
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individual human freedom as pro- 
tected by the Thirteenth Amendment 
is sacrificed to the maintenance of 
sales price set by the owners of the 
printing press and the stone. 

With reference to “remedy at law,” 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, page 1044, 
defines the word “remedy” as follows: 


“Remedy. The means employed 
to enforce a right or redress an in- 
jury. * * * Remedies for the 
redress of injuries are either public, 
by indictment, when the injury to the 
individual or to his property affects 
the public, or private when the tort is 
only injurious to the individual.” 


So that “remedy at law” is evi- 
dently any kind of a remedy provided 
by law, such as indictment when the 
injury is to the public or by damages 
for tort when it is only injurious to 
the individual. It would, therefore, 
seem to follow that, even here in the 
United States, whenever the law-mak- 
ing power has designated certain ac- 
tion as being either a public or a pri- 
vate injury, and in the first place has 
provided for a prison penalty or a fine, 
and in the second place for damages, 
then the jurisdiction of the equity 
court should be barred, because that 
is to be taken under the definition as 
a “remedy at law.” Written in its 
English or earliest American form, 
therefore, it definitely and clearly 
takes away the jurisdiction of the 
equity court. When as in the newer 
American form the word ‘‘adequate” 
is added, it leaves a discretion to the 
judge, who upon his conscience must 
determine if it be adequate; and if it 
is written as still later by inserting the 
word “‘complete’’ so as to read “ade- 
quate and complete,” it still further 


increases the discretion of the judge, 
who is sitting as a court of conscience 
and, obeying his conscience, can take 
jurisdiction, if in his gpinion he finds 
that the “remedy at law” is either in- 
adequate or incomplete. 

I believe it may be stated as a 
gradually developed fact, at least it 
has been so stated by some prominent 
lawyers, that we first determined that 
equity had no jurisdiction when there 
was a “remedy at law,” then the 
jurisdiction of the court was increased 
by inserting the word “adequate,” and 
this was further increased by inserting 
the word “complete” and now equity 
is used when there is “no better 
remedy at law.” Thus we have grad- 
ually increased equity jurisdiction un- 
til it is destroying government by law. 

When Congress passed the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law, it used in its 
first section the following language: 


“Every contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states, 
or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 


clared to be illegal. Every person 
who shall make any such contract or 
engage in any such combination or 
conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by both said punishments, in the 
discretion of the court.” 


Congress under the Interstate Com- 
merce clause created a misdemeanor, 
defined wherein it consisted and in 
later sections provided. a penalty for 
the violation of this misdemeanor by 
means of the Saxon system of indict- 
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ment, trial, conviction and punish- 
ment, all to be derived at through the 
ordinary system of enforcing other 
kinds of criminal statutes, the defend- 
ant having the benefit of the system 
of Saxon jurisprudence in its full op- 
eration. In other words, it provided 
a “remedy at law.” It, however, 
seemed to have a fear that this law 
could not be enforced by ordinary 
methods and so it inserted in the stat- 
ute Section 4, which confers upon the 
courts the right to set aside the rem- 
edy at law and to use the equity power 
for the enforcement of the statute. 
Section 4 reads as follows: 


“The several circuit courts of the 
United States are hereby invested 
with jurisdiction to prevent and re- 
strain violations of this act; and it 
shall be the duty of the several dis- 
trict attorneys of the United States, 
in their respective districts, under the 
direction of the Attorney General, to 
institute proceedings in equity to pre- 
vent and restrain such violations. 
Such proceedings may be by way of 
petition setting forth the case and 
praying that such violation shall be 
enjoined or otherwise prohibited. 

hen the parties complained of shall 
have been duly notified of such peti- 
tion the court shall proceed, as soon 
as may be, to the hearing and deter- 
mination of the case; and pending 
such petition and before final decree, 
the court may at any time make such 
temporary restraining order or pro- 
hibition as shall be deemed just in the 
premises.” 


Under the remedy at law provided 
by the statute, the defendant must be 
considered innocent until he is proved 
guilty and his accusers must prove his 
guilt, but under Section 4 which ap- 
plies equity, the burden of proof of 





innocence is placed upon the accused. 
The right to review the facts is taken 
away from the jury and given to a 
judge, who has issued the injunction 
and who thus becomes in all the op- 
erations and extensions of this statute 
the lawgiver, the jury and the judge. 

When we now consider that under 
this statute every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or other- 
wise, Or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the sev- 
eral states, or with foreign nations, is 
hereby declared to be illegal we have 
Czsar’s anti-combination law with the 
Roman system of its enforcement re- 
born as a cancer to destroy the 
healthy tissues of the American sys- 
tem of government. Let us appre- 
ciate fully and distinctly that this was 
done by Congress and that to accuse 
the judiciary of usurpation has very 
little, if any, justification in fact. Un- 
der the common law as developed in 
England, a combination, the purpose 
of which is to defend itself and its 
members against aggressions on the 
part of some other force or combina- 
tion, is to be held justifiable, and from 
the reading of the Duplex decision it 
appears plain that this right of a vol- 
untary association for mutual aid was 
urged because the decision refers to 
such contention by substantially say- 
ing that the court is prevented from 
considering any such contention by 
the statute as it was enacted by Con- 
gress. Evidence of the same conten- 
tion and differences of opinion reap- 
pear in the Bedford Cut Stone case, 
both in the decision and in the dis- 
senting opinion. It is the extension— 
the extension provided by Congress— 
of the equity power that is responsi- 
ble for setting aside the statute law 
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and constitutional limitations as it has 
been done for a long period of time, 
and especially in the two cases men- 
tioned. It is against the misuse of 
the equity power that we have a right 
to complain and for its limitation to 
its original jurisdiction that we must 
address our efforts. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust law as an 
anti-combination law, and as a law to 
prevent monopoly, may be too far- 
reaching, and insofar as it undertakes 
to prescribe voluntary associations 
for mutual aid, may be destructive of 
fundamental American ideas, but if 
its enforcement had been left to be 
attended to by the law side of the 
court, it is most reasonable to assume 
that its worst features would have 
been ameliorated by a jury. How- 
ever that may be, when, as an alterna- 
tive Congress conferred upon the 
court the tribunician power to prevent 
and punish violations of this law, it 
stripped the average man of all de- 
fense that could otherwise be ob- 
tained by combination, no matter how 
innocent in morals or justified in law. 

Under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law as written and later on construed, 
it is impossible to say definitely that 
there is any right rooted in nature or 
guarded by constitutional provisions 
that may not be desecrated under this 
law, as long as it is enforced by equity 
_ powers. Time and again the courts 
have sought to limit the application 
to actual transportation, holding that 
the manufacturing of an article of 
commerce or the mining of coal as 
such, does not come under it, but in 
the Duplex and the Bedford Cut 
Stone cases transportation was at an 
end. The Duplex printing press and 
the Bedford cut stone had gone out 





of interstate commerce by arriving in 
the vicinity of where it was intended 
to be used, but for the protection of 
the sales value of the press or the 
stone, it became necessary to deprive 
men of their right to quit work at 
will. How long is it going to take 
before the manufacture as well as the 
final use is to come under the protec- 
tion of the equity court and thus com- 
pel men to work against their will in 
the manufacturing of a commodity, 
some of which goes into interstate 
commerce, and thus deprive men of 
their liberty under the Thirteenth 
Amendment during the manufactur- 
ing as well as during the distribution 
of the commodity. There is a pen- 
alty, fine or imprisonment or both un- 
der the law, and the law further pro- 
vides for damages, even triple dam- 
ages to the person injured, but in this 
case the offender has the protection 
of the jury, while under the equity 
power he is stripped naked and de- 
fenceless. 

Carried out to its logical conclusion, 
man becomes a slave to what he is 
creating and the slavery continues 
from the beginning of the manufac- 
turing of the commodity until it gets 
into final use in this country, not only 
a slave to what he himself has helped 
to create but a slave to the commodity 
created by somebody else. 

I therefore, think that we have 
a right to demand from Congress the 
passage of the Shipstead bill S. 1482, 
so amended that the equity power may 
be reduced to the jurisdiction which 
it had when the Constitution was 
adopted and before Congress had ex- 
tended the jurisdiction, so that it is 
now destroying that system of govern- 
ment by law to which this country was 
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consecrated by the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I respectfully submit, therefore 
that the Shipstead bill should be 
amended to read as follows, and 
passed: 


To Amend the Judicial Code and to 
Define and Limit the Jurisdiction 
of Courts Sitting in Equity, and for 

ther Purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That chapter 2 of an Act 
entitled “An Act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the 


judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, 
e amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 28. Equity courts shall have 
jurisdiction to protect property 
against irreparable injury when there 
is no remedy at law; for the purpose 
of determining such jurisdiction the 
expression remedy at law shall be 
held to be any remedy criminal or 
civil provided by legislation, and 
nothing shall be held to be property 
unless it is tangible or transferable, 
and Section 4 of the Anti-Trust Law 
of 1890, together with all amend- 
ments thereof and all laws and parts 
of laws inconsistent herewith, are 


hereby repealed.” 


THE CARELESS TRAVELER 


I packed my suitcase carefully; 
I looked around the room— 

A bed, two chairs, a pile of books, 
A worn and dirty broom 

That I had never used because 
I hate to raise the dust, 

But nothing of my own I saw 
And still I knew I must 

Have slighted some poor trifle as 
I always have before; 

I made one final search, and then 
I shut and locked the door, 

I hurried to the station, where 
I took the train to find, 

As whistles blew, that careless I 
Had left my heart behind. 


Joun MULLEN. 





CONTINUATION SCHOOLS FOR APPREN- 
TICES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


E. SuBERT 


Chief of the Department of Continuatio 


tion schools for apprentices in 

Czechoslovakia and their 
courses of study are determined by 
the conditions and circumstances of 
manufactory production, and they 
are forced continually to accom- 
modate to their conditions. 

The manufactory production of 
Czechoslovakia is restrained by many 
regulations of the Trade Law, that 
touch the development of national 
economy profoundly. As the Trade 


pps of continua- 


Law ordered fulfilling certain con- 
ditions by persons, who would be- 


come independent tradesmen, the 
state took care of organizing con- 
tinuation schools for trade appren- 
tices, and in this manner the state se- 
cured to future tradesmen opportu- 
nity to acquire necessary knowledge 
and experiences for their future voca- 
tions that the apprentices are not able 
to receive from the possessor of the 
trade—from their employer. These 
motives caused the Law that imposed 
on the tradesmen a duty to send their 
apprentices to a continuation school 
and it made likewise possible to pun- 
ish an employer by taking the right of 
trading away, if he is not fulfilling his 
duty. 

Therefore, the continuation schools 
are obligatory for trade-apprentices. 
The apprentice is constrained to go to 
the continuation school, which is es- 
tablished for the area where the estab- 
lishment of his employer is situated. 
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He is compelled to pass all grades of 
the school or to be going to the school 
as long as his apprentice contract and 
his apprentice relation holds out. 

The foregoing measures are caus- 
ing two difficulties: 

1. Is not the establishment of 
tradesman in the district of a con- 
tinuation school, the apprentices of 
the tradesman are not compelled to 
go to any continuation school. If an 
apprentice was not going to a con- 
tinuation school due to his careless- 
ness or from any other ground, or if 
he is not efficient in his studies in the 
school, he can not be constrained to 
an additional school attendance. 

2. In addition, the Law did not 
specify who is obliged to establish 
such continuation school. Therefore, 
the establishing of continuation 
schools is a voluntary matter of all 
concerned corporations. 

It must be remembered that the 
school obligation of apprentices— 
both of boys and girls—is extended 
only on apprentices, that is to say, on 
boys and girls who entered a trade 
undertaking with a determination 
to learn the trade or industry in such 
a manner that they may carry the 
trade later themselves independently. 
Auxiliary helpers in these trades are 
not compelled to go to continuation 
schools and these schools are not even 
obliged to admit them, if they 
voluntarily attend the school. In 
this manner a half of working young 
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people have not the benefit of profes- 
sional continuation schooling. 

The continuation schools for ap- 
prentices, officially named “Trade 
Continuation Schools,” are managed 
and maintained by school committees. 
The school committee is set up, ac- 
cording to the character of the com- 
munity, for one school only or for 
more local continuation schools. The 
necessary means for maintaining the 
schools the school committee is re- 
ceiving from all participants: state, 
county, local community, commer- 
cial and trade chambers, trade as- 
sociations, industrial establishments 
and others, who accepted voluntarily 
an indebtedness to a fixed annual 
contribution at the establishing of the 
school. The state pays the greatest 
part—more than a half—of all ex- 
penses; the remainder is paid by the 
country and by the community, the 
contributions of other corporations 
being very small—about 15 per cent 
of the expenses are covered by them 
altogether. 

The constitution of the school 
committee, the organization of con- 
tinuation schools and their courses of 
study are fixed by orders of the state, 
and these orders are obligatory for 
schools if they receive a state grant, 
and nearly all schools are willing to 
receive these grants. The courses of 
study include professional knowledge 
—technology—commercial _ subjects, 
but especially professional free hand 
drawing and geometrical drawing. 

The continuation schools have 
practically no special teachers, 
namely teachers who would have this 
teaching as their own chief vocation. 
Only teachers of other schools, espe- 
cially of elementary and urban— 


higher grade elementary—schools, 
professors and teachers of secondary 
and professional schools, or technical 
trade, and commercial experts, are 
teaching at continuation schools. 

The continuation schools are di- 
vided in two categories: 


First, older and predominant cate- 
gory are the universal continuation 
schools. At these schools apprentices 
of manifold branches of production 
trades are instructed altogether. 
Therefore, the instruction can not be 
adapted to special needs of any fixed 
branch of work. The number of such 
schools is continually decreasing; 
everywhere, if it is possible, these 
schools are substituted by continua- 
tion schools of the second category. 
If such a universal school has seven 
apprentices of the same trade-branch 
at least, the apprentices receive a spe- 
cial instruction in professional knowl- 
edges adapted to their needs. There 
are still two thirds of all continua- 
tion schools organized as universal 
continuation schools; they are situated 
in small towns and villages, where 
only one or two trades appear. 

The course of universal continua- 
tion schools extends over a period of 
two or three years. The greatest 
number of these schools has a course 
two years long. The school year oi 
universal continuation schools ex- 
tends usually over seven months, 
namely from October to April, and 
the instruction is lasting eight hours 
in a week—usually a week-day after- 
noon and a Sunday forenoon. 

The second category of continua- 
tion schools is smaller in number of 
schools, but more important. It is 
created by professional continuation 
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schools that are attended by appren- 
tices of a fixed trade or of one or two 
related branches of production trades. 
At these schools the instruction is 
arranged in such a fashion that the 
pupil is instructed with a constant 
regard to special needs of his branch. 
In agreement with many diverse 
branches of the production work there 
are seventy kinds of these schools, 
each of them having a special differ- 
ing curriculum for the instruction. 
Any of these schools, especially the 
schools in greater towns or in indus- 
trial centres, have their own work- 
rooms, where the pupil learns to make 
such works that he has no occasion to 
learn in the workroom of his em- 
ployer. In these schools the school 


year extends too over seven months 
and the instruction is arranged in 
eight weekly hours; but if the work- 


room instruction is introduced in a 
school, then the training hours are 
more numerous—up to 14 hours in a 
week. Only professional continua- 
tion schools have instruction lasting 
whole days in a season—of two 
months perhaps—where the trade- 
work reposes. Example given: 
schools for building-trade, furrier’s 
trade, a. o. 

Among professional continuation 
schools also continuation schools for 
young miners and glass-maker em- 
ployees are comprised, though these 
employees are not already apprentices 
of the named industry. Therefore, 
their attendance is only voluntary. 
But the operators of the mines and 
of glass manufactories care almost all 
of the attendance of these schools by 
their young employees. 

Any of these professional continua- 
tion schools are administered and 


maintained entirely by the state. 
Such schools are organically united 
with industrial schools of higher type, 
namely with professional schools for 
single trade-branches or with tech- 
nical schools. At such professional 
continuation schools the professors 
and teachers of last named schools are 
teaching. 

Factory schools for apprentices, as 
they are found at America and at 
Germany, are very few in Czecho- 
slovakia. Of these schools only the 
shoemaker’s school at Zlin, Moravia, 
is interesting. The school was estab- 
lished by the factory T. & A. Bata, ac- 
cording to the model of American fac- 
tory schools. 

From all that was here said, it is 
evident that the conditions of instruc- 
tion of young people employed in the 
industry of Czechoslovakia are not 
perfect. There is no lawful basis for 
obligatory attendance and for special 
teachers. Likewise the necessity of 
school workrooms is continually more 
visible regarding the continuous in- 
crease of specialization of the work. 
To this purpose all reformative ef- 
forts are aiming. 

The efforts are referring: 


1. To internal reorganization of 
the school to adapting school courses 
of study for normal general educa- 
tion of the apprentice, which is now 
higher than formerly, and for the 
necessity of enlargement and widen- 
ing of his professional education. 

2. To material improvement of 
schools—to providing schools with 
their special rooms or with whole 
buildings destined exclusively for 
this educational purpose. 
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This need- was so pressing that 
a special law has given for this pur- 
pose, since the year 1927, the total 
profit of all fines that will be en- 
joined for any trespass of the Trade 
Law. This amount is destined for 
accelerating and facilitating success 
of the introduced efforts. 

By providing their own school 
rooms the continuation schools will be 
able to introduce instruction lasting 
whole days. The apprentice will 
consecrate a whole day of each week 
to the school. The school year may 
be extended over ten months, agree- 
ing then with the school year of all 
other schools. Greater schools will 
be able to provide their own teachers 
appointed exclusively to continuation 
schools. 

Total costs of trade continuation 


schools in Czechoslovakia may be 


estimated on 25,000,000 Ké, if the 
value of rents for rooms, their light- 
ing, fuel and cleaning, supplied 
usually by communities, is not calcu- 
lated. 

These expenditures will be doubled 
if the obligatory attendance to these 
schools will be established by a law 
for all young people employed in 
production undertakings without re- 
gard as to whether the boys or girls 
are apprentices or not. 

Almost in the same degree the 
number of continuation schools will 
be increasing. In the school year 
1925-26, there were 1,872 such 
schools with 168,289 pupils. 

The bill on continuation schools, 
that is destined to remove deficien- 
cies, was prepared in the Ministry of 
Education, but it was not effectuated, 
chiefly for financial motives. 


THE DANCING ELF 


I bent beneath an ancient tree— 

The night was softly dark and still— 
And there before my very eyes, 

An elf danced lightly on the hill. 


His wings were silvered butterflies 
That fluttered round him as he spun. 

And from his eyes shot tiny sparks 
Of laughter at his secret fun. 


I wished to leap into the dance. 


Alas! 


he did not call to me. 


And still as any stone I crouched 
Within the shadow of the tree. 


CoNnsTANCE NAAR. 





FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


amounted to only 4 cents. 

How long was the working day of 
organized labor in 1928? Of all the 
organized workers whose trades we 
mentioned above. 


Since 1922 hourly wage rates paid 
to organized workers have increased 
from year to year. But in the last 
years this increase has slowed down 
materially. 


From 1922 to 1923 wage rates increased by 9 per cent 
From 1923 to 1924 wage rates increased by 8 per cent 
From 1924 to 1925 wage rates increased by 4 per cent 
From 1925 to 1926 wage rates increased by 5 per cent 
From 1926 to 1927 wage rates increased by 4 per cent 
From 1927 to 1928 wage rates increased by less than 1 per cent 


From 1927 to 1928 hourly wage 
rates of organized workers have in- 
creased neglegibly, almost not at all. 
And this holds true not only for the 
average of all workers but also for 
the individual trades. The following 
table shows the hourly wage rates in 
different trades for the years 1927 
and 1928: 

Average hourly wage rate 

1927 1928 
$0.95 
1.33 
0.71 
1.34 
0.45 
1.01 
0.86 


Trades 
Bakers 
Building-trade workers 
Chauffeurs, teamsters and drivers. 0.70 
Granite and stone cutters 
Laundry workers 
Linemen 
Longshoremen 
Printing and Publishing 
Book and job 
Newspaper 
Motormen and conductors 
Bus drivers 


The table shows quite clearly how 
small the wage increases have been. 
The longshoremen got the greatest in- 
crease for the average of their mem- 
bership, and this greatest increase 


1.04 
1.22 
0.69 
0.67 


11 per cent worked 40 hours and less per week 

1 per cent worked over 40 hours but under 44 
hours 

70 per cent worked 44 hours 

18 per cent worked more than 44 hours 


The average working week for the 
individual trades was as follows: 


Average 
number 
of hours 


Trades 


Building trades 
Chauffeurs, teamsters and drivers.... 
Granite and stone cutters 
Laundry workers 
Linemen 
Longshoremen 
Printing and Publishing 
Book and job 
Newspaper 


The chauffeurs and teamsters and 
drivers works the longest number of 
hours per week while the building 
trades have secured the 44 hour week 
for the great majority of their mem- 
bers. 





ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION * 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- The index of Labor’s share in con- 
duction runs as follows: sumption runs as follows: 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December .. 


1928 
January 


September September 
October October 


1For an explanation of the construction of the index, see March, 1928, American Favera- 
TIONIST. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS? 


Percentage of unemployed members 


Oct., Nov., Apr., May, June, July, Aug., Oct., Nov., 
1927 1927 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 


Atlanta, Ga. .... 5 7 
Baltimore, Md. . 21 13 
Birmingham, Ala. 6 13 
Boston, Mass. ... 9 18 
Buffalo, N. Y. .. 8 3 
Chicago, Ill. .... 8 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 12 





UNEMrLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


Percentage of unemployed members 


Apr., May, June, July, Aug. Sept, Oct, Nov., 

1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 
Cleveland, Ohio .... 29 11 12 13 
Denver, Cole. ...... 15 16 11 13 
Detroit, Mich, ...... 22 9 10 7 
Jersey City, N. J. .. F 19 22 30 
Los Angeles, Calif. . ‘ a 17 il 23 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... . Am 4 $ 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 7 13 7 ~ 
New York, N. Y. .. 19 19 13 
Omaha, Nebr. 9 12 9 
Paterson, N. J. ..... am ‘a 17 17 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 15 17 19 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 16 13 12 
San Antonio, Tex. . 3 3 3 
San Francisco, Calif. 12 17 12 
St. Louis, Mo. ..... 10 10 9 
Seattle, Wash. ..... 11 6 8 
Washington, D. C. . én in 3 3 


Total all trades 14 12 10 
Building trades 24 25 22 24 21 
Printing trades 4 4 4 5 4 
Metal trades 12 12 10 13 7 


1For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, 
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EDUCATION 


THE MATERIAL FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
IS SUPPLIED FOR THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU °F AMERICA 


WORKERS EDUCATION AT THE NEW 
ORLEANS CONVENTION 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau 


N New Orleans, the most conti- 

nental city in the United States— 

the city which bears so many 
evidences of early French and Spanish 
influence, the American Federation 
of Labor has just concluded its forty- 
eighth annual convention. Here for 
a period of nearly two weeks, this 
Parliament of American Labor met, 
deliberated, and planned its pro- 
gram for the next twelve months. 
In its outward aspects the convention 
was like many previous conventions; 
in its degree of unaminity and gen- 
eral absence of controversial matters 
it was an unusual gathering. Inter- 
estingly enough the one matter and 
the one report which evoked more 
discussion on the floor than any other 
during the entire convention was the 
report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion. The nature of that report and 





that discussion on workers education 
will be given presently. 

Workers education has, in the 
first place, made some notable prog- 
ress in the United States during the 
past year. A definite technique for 
week-end conferences has _ been 
evolved; new courses of study have 
been developed that have related the 
work done in the study classes more 
closely with the economic and indus- 
trial problems of workers; new sum- 
mer schools and institutes have been 
begun; new books have been pub- 
lished; and new questions about the 
field of activity of workers educa- 
tional enterprises have been dramati- 
cally brought forth in the case of the 
Brookwood Labor College. Such 
briefly are some of the problems as 
they have developed. With some of 
these the Workers Education Bureau 
has been directly concerned. 
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It is the practice of the Executive 
Council in the second place to review 
briefly in its annual report to the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the progress made in 
this field. Workers education was 
reviewed this year with a brevity 
characteristic of such reports. It 
should be added, however, that in no 
report of the Executive Council in re- 
cent years has there been made more 
frequent reference to education and 
research than in the report for 1928. 
A tabulation alone of the number of 
times the word education is used 
would be proof of the new departure 
which this report reflects. It is char- 
acteristic of the policy which Mr. 
Green himself has pursued since he 
succeeded to the presidency—a policy 
informed by a program of educa- 
tion and research. 

The Executive Council report on 
workers education begins by refer- 
ring to the historic fact that ten years 
ago the council authorized the crea- 
tion of a committee to make a study 
of workers education and report to 
the next convention: 


“During the intervening years,” 
states the report, “there has been 
carried on a good deal of experimen- 
tation in the field of American work- 


ers education. Such experimentation 
has been encouraged because it was 
felt that the only scientific way in 
which progress can be made is in the 
encouragement of experimentation in 
different methods and projects. Asa 
result of the experimentation both 
mistakes and promising achievements 
have been brought to light. It is 
equally true that a further experimen- 
tation and appraisal of existing pro- 
jects will reveal ways in which the 


best practice will be made available 
to the membership of the American 
trade union movement.” 


This experimentation has in the 
words of the Executive Council made 
certain facts clear: 


“The first of these, is the impor- 
tance of restricting interference with 
the trade union’s final and absolute 
right to determine its own policy. 
This principle is inherent in the phi- 
losophy of the American trade union 
movement; it is the basis of its in- 
sistence on voluntarism and _ local 
autonomy. It is the expression of 
self-determination by the trade union, 
mentally as well as economically.” 


Here we have in a clear-cut state- 
ment by the council itself the line 
of demarcation clearly drawn be- 
tween the field of trade union activity 
and the field of educational and re- 
search activity. This line of demar- 
cation the bureau itself has scrupu- 
lously observed since its establish- 
ment. It is the failure to observe 
this defined field of activity in the 
past which has produced conflicts be- 
tween the unions and some workers 
educational enterprises. 

The report of the council next 
lists among the successful experiments 
of these past years, the plan of effec- 
tive cooperation between the State 
Federation of Labor and the State 
University of California. 


“This plan of the cooperation of 
Labor with the State University is 
in line with Labor’s long and contin- 
uous record of support of tax sup- 
ported institutions. It follows the 
path of many successful accomplish- 
ments. As far back as 1912 the 
American Federation of Labor in an- 
nual convention endorsed a resolution 
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to relate the university extension pro- 
am to the needs of the workers. 
he California plan has achieved the 

result upon a democratic basis.” 


The council, however, insists in 
its report on the special trade union 
field of activity which cannot be dele- 
gated to the public educational au- 
thorities such as the management of 
a union and meeting specific industrial 
problems. This work is of course 
educational in nature but not the 
educational work of a study class or 
a labor college but of the union meet- 
ing. 

In the next place, the council gives 
special merit to the week-end confer- 
ences for spreading knowledge to 
labor on current problems. A list 
of some of these conferences is in- 
cluded and an appraisal of them is 
contained in the following sentences 
from the report. 


“The value of these meetings as 
fact-finding conferences for Labor 
has proved very great. In some cen- 
ters the conferences have proved of 
community-wide interest and have 
done much to inform the public about 
Labor’s problems and _ proposed 
methods of solution. We believe 
that the methods could be followed 
with profit in presenting other im- 
portant labor problems to the rank 
and file of our membership.” 


After referring affirmatively and 
with approval to the summer school 
program and the wider use of uni- 


versity campuses for educational 
work the report focuses as its con- 
cluding recommendation to the con- 
vention the plan of a general survey. 

“There are,” states the report, 
“many other developments in the 
field of workers education which are 
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being carried on in different parts of 
the country, which are deserving of 
inclusion in any comprehensive pro- 
gram of workers education. Meth- 
ods followed in one community are 
not always adaptable to another; yet 
all contribute to the success of the 
whole. In order to plan our own 
work of the next five years it seems 
appropriate to recommend that the 

resident of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be authorized to ap- 
point a Commission on Workers Ed- 
ucation that will be charged with a 
general appraisal of the work that 
has been done, methods -followed, 
aims asserted, policies pursued and 
the net results. As a decade ago a 
committee on workers education 
helped to indicate the policy which we 
have since pursued, so a commission 
which might be appointed could out- 
line a program for the future on a 
critical analysis and estimate of the 
past.” 


Such in brief was the report of the 
Executive Council. It should be read 
together with the annual address of 
the Secretary of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau to the convention. The 
report and address constitute those 
general facts about workers educa- 
tion in the United States with which 
the convention was primarily con- 
cerned. In his address to the conven- 
tion on “Workers Education in the 
Machine Age,” for example, the 
secretary discussed at some length the 
implications of technological unem- 
ployment as one of the results of the 
Machine Age which is both a new 
challege to labor and a new problem 
for workers education. The week- 
end conferences as developed by the 
bureau was set forth as the outstand- 
ing achievement of the year and as 
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providing an effective method for 
dealing with such problems by labor. 
A special instance was cited of the 
notable and historic conference held 
in cooperation with the Harvard Law 
School to discuss one of the great 
labor problems—the injunction in 
labor disputes. Lawyers, faculty 
members and workers conferred for 
a day upon this complex and impor- 
tant problem. 


“As a result of this conference” 
said the Secretary, “a committee was 
appointed consisting of representa- 
tives of trade unions, labor lawyers, 
and members of the Harvard law 
faculty for a meeting each week to 
see what contribution they can make 
to legislative relief. A bill will be 


prepared and presented within the 
next month to the officers of the State 
Federation of Labor, for introduc- 


tion into the Massachusetts State 


Legislature.” 


There followed in his address also 
an account of other such conferences 
held, of educational activities which 
had grown out of these meetings, as 
well as new schools and projects 
established in the year. A statement 
followed of the publication program 
of the press and of the information 
and educational service which is sent 
out to the labor press regularly. 

Finally his address was concluded 
with specific references to the Execu- 
tive Council’s comment about the 
California Plan and approval of its 
plan for a Commission on Workers 
Education to make an objective ap- 
praisal of the work done in the past 
decade in America. 

“We have been breaking new 
ground,” concluded the Secretary, 
“and we have been engaged upon a 
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great adventure. Indeed the experi- 
mental attitude has been one which 
the bureau has encouraged from the 
outset. It is essential to educational 
progress. It is important that we 
keep our minds open to new needs 
and new changes if we are to keep our 
educational movement vital and in 
close touch with the problems that 
confront wage-earners in a dynamic 
Machine Age.” 


The next event of importance at 
the convention, though not an official 
part of it, was the discussion of 
Workers Education by the represen- 
tatives of the State Federations of 
Labor at a special meeting on Thurs- 
day evening of the first week. At such 
a meeting one got a cross-section of 
the ups and downs of the work in the 
field—a record of classes started and 
stopped in some sections, of vigorous 
interest in other communities and 
apathy in still others. No one would 
deny that there are workers educa- 
tional problems that still remain to be 
solved after such a meeting; no one 
present at that meeting however, 
would have denied that workers ed- 
ucation was one of the best hopes for 
labor to arouse the membership in 
some centers to activity. The report 
from the representative of the Okla- 
homa State Federation of Labor 
demonstrated the accuracy of that as- 
sertion. In that state through the 
cooperation of the state university a 
program of university extension has 
been designed primarily for industrial 
workers which has proved highly suc- 
cessful. Both university and labor 
have gained in understanding. 
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Workers education during the first 
week of the New Orleans convention, 
‘however, was eclipsed in dramatic 
interest by the events of the second 
week. In the first place the Com- 
mittee on Education under the acting 
Chairmanship of John Walker, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor, and the secretaryship of 
Mrs. Florence Hanson, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, presented on Tues- 
day afternoon, November 27—the 
seventh day of the convention—the 
report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion which covered a considerable 
number of items, all of which were 
passed in review and acted upon. 
Such subjects, for example, as free 
text books, compulsory school laws, 
continuation schools, cooperative 
part-time education, which deal with 
our public school system, were pre- 
sented and passed upon by the dele- 
gates. On the subject of the workers 
education movement the committee 
report endorsed the Council’s refer- 
ence to the existence of experimen- 
tation in the field which has gone on 
in the past and the need of an ap- 
praisal of this experimentation. 


“We heartily concur in this sug- 
gestion. In the very nature of the 
case education to be sound must not 
only continue to utilize the most up- 
to-date methods that have been de- 
veloped but must continue experimen- 
tation in every field that holds a 
promise of improvements or better- 
ments. An educational system or 
movement ceases to be worthy of that 
name the moment it ceases to experi- 
ment or efforts are made to hamper 
freedom of thought, to produce stereo- 


typed results, or to impose any kind 
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of dogmatism. Against such evils as 
these the American labor movement 
has fought when they have cropped up 
in our public school system, and it is in 
accord with this sound tradition that 
we should assume the same attitude in 
the development of our workers edu- 
cation movement. Doubtless, as the 
Executive Council points out, mis- 
takes have been made as well as 
promising achievements, but this was 
to be expected, and constitutes, no 
reason for repudiating these experi- 
ments, but rather a summons to rem- 
edy the mistakes and to add to the 
notable achievements already attained 
by our various experiments in labor 
education.” 


The committee in its report to the 
convention also affirmed in clear-cut 
language its support of the Council's 
delimitation of the field of workers 
education in these words: 


“We heartily concur in the Execu- 
tive Council’s warning that a clear 
line be drawn between the educational 
work and the field of trade union 
policy. The trade union, which is it- 
self a great agency of democratic 
education, must be left absolutely un- 
restricted in determining what it is 
to do and how and when it is to do it. 
Just as there can be no education 
where any sort of dictatorship is im- 
posed, so there can be no toleration 
of dictatorship of any sort under any 
guise, over our trade union move- 
ment.” 

On the subject of the California 
Plan there was a recommendation that 
the “Workers Education Bureau 
should consider the possibilities of- 
fered for further development along 
this line.” The committee however, 
uttered a caution of the possibility of 
the control of our schools by special 
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interests. It reenforced this caution 
by emphatically approving the plan of 
the Executive Council to authorize 
the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to appoint a 
“commission on workers education 
to be charged with a critical analysis 
and appraisal of the work that has 
been done, the methods followed, 
aims asserted, policies pursued and 
the net results. Its composition 
should be such as to command the 
full respect and confidence of our 
trade union movement and of educa- 
tion authorities. It should, as the 
Executive Council suggests, approach 
its task with a constructive spirit and 
aim so that this report might furnish 
the basis for our work for a period of 
years and help us to advance the 
cause of workers education with the 
union label on it—to which we are so 
thoroughly and earnestly committed.” 


As if to render a judgment in 
advance of such findings by a com- 
mission the committee continued: 


“The Workers Education Bureau 
has done splendid work this year and 
should receive the continued support 
of the entire labor movement.” 


Upon the subject of Week-End 
Conferences there is a special em- 
phasis laid in the committee’s report: 


“Notable among the commendable 
activities of the Workers Education 
Bureau are the Week-End Confer- 
ences discussing unemployment, the 
injunction, wage policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, industrial 
relations, five-day week. Your com- 
mittee trusts that the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau will continue these very 
profitable conferences in different 
parts of the country and will present 
other important labor problems to the 
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rank and file of our membership. It 
is recommended that all national and 
international unions, state federa- 
tions, central labor bodies and local 
unions lend all possible assistance to 
the success of these conferences, there- 
by helping to make them of the great- 
est service to the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor.” 


An endorsement of positive com- 
mendation is given to the plan for 
summer schools and labor institutes 
upon college campuses “under repre- 
sentative workers educational com- 
mittees.” 

This concluded the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Educa- 
tion on the report of the Executive 
Council. All of these recommenda- 
tions were unanimously adopted. The 
consideration of Resolution No. 14 
precipitated the convention debate. 
This resolution proposed a national 
labor college on workers educa- 
tion to be set up under the direct 
supervision of the President of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
committee recommended that the 
resolution be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council. A delegate arose at 
this point and in opposing the resolu- 
tion asked for a report on Brook- 
wood which had been under investi- 
gation. Delegate Woll, who as Vice- 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had conducted the in- 
quiry upon the invitation of President 
Green, presented his findings in part 
to the delegates. It was an ex- 
tended statement taking up some of 
the questions which have been raised 
during the whole controversy. Chair- 
man Walker of the committee fol- 
lowed, and President Green con- 
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cluded by reading to the delegates a 
long letter from a former student— 
a member of the painters’ union. At 
this stage in the proceedings a motion 
was made to endorse the action of 
the Executive Council which was sub- 
sequently declared out of order. In 
behalf of Brookwood, Delegate Hall 
of Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor, Delegate McMahon, Pres- 
ident of the United Textile Workers 
Union, and Delegate Reed of the Salem 
Central Labor Union made addresses. 
The last address of Delegate Reed 
according to the Convention Proceed- 
ings alone joined the issue squarely. 
As the hour for adjournment had 
passed, however, there was no op- 
portunity to reply to this rejoinder 
and the committee recommendation 
on the resolution was adopted. 

When the following morning the 
convention again convened the Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Education 
rose to a question of personal privi- 
lege and defended her position. 
Her request for the floor by a repre- 
sentative of Brookwood was declared 
out of order on a question of personal 
privilege. There then followed the 
balance of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Education, which was adopted 
and the committee was discharged 
with the thanks of the convention. 

Delegate Mahon then arose and 
moved that the action of the Execu- 
tive Council in the matter of Brook- 
wood be endorsed, which was sec- 
onded. An amendment to refer back 
was lost. Delegate Bannister of the 
Railway Clerks and Delegate Ka- 
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topsky of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, Delegate Goldstone of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 
Delegate Nagler of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers and President Green 
himself again took part in the discus- 
sion. Finally, the motion to endorse 
the Executive Council was put, and 
according to the proceedings was un- 
animously adopted. 

Thus ended the convention discus- 
sion on workers education. In its 
decision the action of the convention 
reflected accurately the conviction of 
the delegates on the problems as they 
were presented. What it would have 
done if it had had the Brookwood 
matter brought squarely before it is 
impossible to tell. But this fact is im- 
portant! The convention provided 
by unanimous action for a Com- 
mission on workers education to 
make an objective and unprejudiced 
study of workers education and re- 
port to the next convention. This is 
a sound and wise decision. To this 
commission will be entrusted the im- 
portant task of surveying the field 
and proposing a plan which will pre- 
serve the experimental method in 
which workers education has been 
conceived, and at the same time define 
those types of activity which are the 
proper field for workers educational 
enterprises. Workers education, in 
the United States has passed its first 
stage; it is moving into its second. 
The commission can materially assist 
its work. Workers’ education, in 
spite of these present and past tribu- 
lations, has a great futurein America! 





TWELVE YEARS EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION 


FaANnniA M. CoHN 
Director, Educational Department 


E are entering the twelfth 
anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Educa- 

tional Department of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. During this time of growth, 
we weathered many difficult periods. 
We had to fight strikes and lockouts. 
Depression and unemployment in our 
industry brought suffering to our 
members, and threatened the very 
life of our union. We went through 
phases of internal strife that almost 
shattered the foundations of our In- 
ternational. 

Administrators of our Interna- 
tional Union as well as of the local 
unions have changed. Scores of older 
members have retired from the organ- 
ization, and many young people have 
taken their place. Twelve years of 
an organization’s life makes interest- 
ing history, especially when these 
years come in a most trying period of 
the entire labor movement—the pe- 
riod after the World War. 

There were times of stress, when 
every dollar available in the treasury 
of our International Union was in de- 
mand either to feed a striker and his 
family or to help those hardest hit 
by unemployment. During these 
periods, some of us questioned 
whether the very existence of our 
department could be justified. 


“Are we justified in spending any 
money on an educational program 


during these hard times? Have we 
a right to retain the staff of the Edu- 
cational Department? Can not the 
money we spend be employed more 
wisely in mitigating suffering during 
strikes, lockouts, and unemployment 
crises” ? 


But something stronger than this 
reasoning encouraged us to carry on 
the work. There was a hidden force 
which impelled us to go on. We felt 
that the far-reaching importance of 
the work that our Educational De- 
partment was doing eclipsed the tem- 
porary setbacks of our organization. 
This feeling encouraged us. It sup- 
plied us with the determination neces- 
sary to go further without experi- 
ment. Thus we were able to place 
our experience at the disposal of the 
labor movement. 

The considerations influencing the 
initiation of workers education are 
still important. They still are the 
driving force in its further develop- 
ment. But the source of workers 
education is, of course, the labor 
movement itself. 

The most important considerations 
influencing the initiation of workers 
education arose fundamentally from 
the increasing complexity of the mod- 
ern union. 

The modern labor union is becom- 
ing an increasingly complex institu- 
tion. Its functions are multiplying. 
The responsibilities of its members 
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are growing. It is, likewise, becoming 
increasingly more difficult for the in- 
dividual to function effectively in che 
union—since to do so he must be well 
acquainted with its intricate mechan- 
ism. The growing social importance 
of the labor movement, moreover, in- 
spires union members to increase the 
demands on their organization. The 
modern union, therefore, has in- 
creased its field of activity and is en- 
tering the fields of banking, insurance, 
health, building, etc. 

But the union is essentially a demo- 
cratic institution. This, in itself, adds 
to the problem. For each member 
has a voice and vote in its councils, 
and, as in other social institutions, 
not all of its citizenship are active 
participants in its affairs. Many fail 
to take advantage of the democratic 
machinery established. By the power 
of their suffrage—at the same time— 
they can, if left uninformed, destroy 
all the constructive plans of the or- 
ganization. Hence, it is of the ut- 
most importance that a union keep its 
members informed of affairs. 

The union is the worker’s organ- 
ization. Through it he is enabled to 
function in modern complicated so- 
ciety. The labor movement feels, 
therefore, the responsibility of keep- 
ing its members informed—not only 
on affairs of the organization, but on 
the problems of society as a whole. 
It is most essential, for instance, that 
the worker be acquainted with the 
problems of his particular industry as 
well as of those problems concerning 
the world he lives in. 

These and other considerations 
were the ones which inspired the ini- 
tiation of workers education. They 
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are still alive and are influencing its 
development. 

Now, at the threshold of the 
twelfth anniversary of the Educa- 
tional Department, we are tempted to 
evaluate our achievements. We are, 
indeed, encouraged that our plan of 
workers education has been sponta- 
neously adopted by the labor move- 
ment. 

It is seldom the lot of the pioneer 
to see his idea triumph. We were 
exceptionally fortunate in watching 
our experiment grow and be adopted 
by the labor movement. We realize 
that if a movement is to be dynamic 
and to grow, it must change in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the times. 
Summer schools, week-end institutes 
and conferences on questions of inter- 
est to the labor movement, are rapidly 


growing. We are most happy in the 
thought that we were among those 


who sponsored this activity and 
helped in its development. We 
would never have succeeded with our 
work if not for the unqualified sup- 
port our Educational Department 
received from the rank and file as well 
as from the leadership of our organ- 
ization. 

During the most turbulent period, 
there was never one moment when 
any group of our union objected to or 
failed to support our Educational De- 
partment. This unanimity of support 
came from individuals, regardless of 
the social opinion or philosophy they 
might adhere to. 

Whenever our union went though 
trying periods one could hear individ- 
ual members of various groups ex- 
press deep concern lest the hard times 
affect the Educational Department. 
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This, perhaps, may help to explain 
why, while the Educational Depart- 
ment is not a basic part of our or- 
ganization, one convention after an- 
other went on record as instructing 
incoming administration to continue 
the Educational Department. The 
last convention, held in May, 1928, 
followed a period of trying and im- 
portant events. The sessions were 
kept in a continual state of stirring 
excitement over the grave problems 
it had to meet and act upon. In the 
midst of all this turmoil, after citing 
the achievements of the Educational 
Department, the convention unani- 
mously went on record in rejoicing 
over these achievements. It decided 
to continue the department, and it 
instructed the incoming general execu- 
tive board to extend its activities. 
The convention went further in its 
instructions. It decided that our In- 
ternational should continue to par- 
ticipate through the Educational De- 
partment in the various activities 
which it had hitherto supported. 
There has also been a general expres- 
sion of satisfaction that the useful- 
ness of the Educational Department 
has been greatly extended in entrust- 
ing to it the New. York City supervi- 
sion of Unity House, our beautiful 
vacation home in Forest Park, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Our Educational Plan 


We have always emphasized our 
belief that the trade union itself is the 
workers’ school; there he gets train- 
ing and education, if he takes an 
active part in the affairs of his organ- 


ization. It is there—in the local 
meeting—at the shop and conven- 
tion—or in the councils of the execu- 
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tive committees—that his develop- 
ment begins. There he assumes a 
great many functions—those of the 
voter, legislator, judge and adminis- 
trator. There he comes to realize 
that decisions must be made discrim- 
inately and must be carried through 
carefully. For on them rests the suc- 
cess or failure of his organization’s 
policy. 

The responsibility thus develops 
character and personality. He learns 
how to defend his position before em- 
ployer, public and _ fellow-workers 
when he is called upon to explain the 
union aims, problems, tactics and 
policies to them. 

It was precisely as the position of 
our International became better de- 
fined and its functions grew that we 
realized the possibilities of this situa- 
tion. These active members, who 
had acquired practical experience by 
participating in union affairs, merited 
further development. Their work 
could be made even more effective. 
It was only necessary to add to their 
experience the activities planned by 
our Educational Department. 

The function of workers educa- 
tion, as we have continually empha- 
sized, is to assist the organized labor 
movement in realizing its aim of 
making our world a better place 
for all to live in. We have always 
been emphatic in our assertion that 
it is the mission of the workers— 
through the power of their organized 
effort to abolish the inequalities and 
injustices which they suffer. But we 
have not failed to point out that it is 
equally true that such economic 
strength is much more effective if 
directed by intelligent, well-informed 
and clear-thinking men and women. 
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Our educational program, there- 
fore, has consisted of activities pur- 
posed to enable our members to study 
those facts of the social sciences which 
may help them to arrive at practical 
conclusions. They are arranged to 
help create new social and spiritual 
values—to train the students to be 
more effective in labor movement 
activities. 

But the activities of our depart- 
ment have never been confined to 
meeting the needs of those of our 
members who have acquired experi- 
ence in union activities. Our pro- 
gram also attempts to satisfy the 
various groups which compose our 
International Union. It always in- 


cluded such subjects as the economics 
of our industry—its influences on the 
policies and politics of the union in 


particular, and the labor movement 
in general. It emphasizes studies of 
the labor situation in the basic indus- 
tries, the history of our International 
and shop economics. It also presents 
courses on the place of the workers 
in history—on the important current 
events in the industrial and labor 
world—and on the social forces in 
modern literature. It presents the 
problems of organizing the unorgan- 
ized. A further course which is of 
general interest is one in American 
civilization. 

In carrying out this program, we 
continue our emphasis on facts rather 
than opinions as a basis for our study. 
Workers education should concern it- 
self only with what has been proved 
to be indisputably true. Unproved 
theories—we do not deny—have a 
value in all human activity. But 
dynamic action in a union must be, as 
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far as possible, based on what is 
known to be true. 

Since teaching methods are irflu- 
enced by the instructor’s knowledge 
of the groups to whom he is present- 
ing his material, our department 
makes every effort to acquaint the in- 
structors with the character, social 
and racial background, and experi- 
ence of the group, to give him some 
idea of their social aims, aspirations, 
and hopes for the future. This 
knowledge virtually makes the teacher 
a member of the group and puts the 
class on a more informal footing. 

This knowledge of the group also 
helps the instructor to realize that 
although some members of the group 
lack conventional systematic educa- 
tion, their experience accummulated 
in trade union activity, where they 
were held responsible for making de- 
cisions, for solving problems, and 
where they had to fight for every inch 
of ground gained on the economic 
field, more than makes up for that 
lack. The subject matter he presents 
must as a result be prepared with a 
full recognition of his pupil’s experi- 
ence as well as his lack of a systematic 
academic education. 

Most of our instructors have found 
it advisable, therefore, to begin by 
giving a body of information and 
then opening the subject for discus- 
sion, the students using both this in- 
formation and that gained from ex- 
perience in discussion. 

As part of its activities, our Edu- 
cational Department prepared a se- 
ries of articles dealing with the 
problem of the wives of trade union- 
ists. These appeared in “Justice” 
and the attention of our members’ 
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wives was called to them. We com- 
prehend that a better future for hu- 
manity can not be achieved without 
the assistance of women. Our hopes 
in the great task we have undertaken 
will be much greater if the mothers 
are intelligently instructed and in- 
formed. 

As workers we want our children 
to understand the problems, purposes 
and aims of the labor movement for 
which some even made the supreme 
sacrifice. Who else can bring these 
things to the child’s consciousness as 
the mother can? 

But if the labor movement is to 
win the full-hearted support and co- 
operation of the wives of its mem- 
bers, they must be taken into the con- 
fidence of the organization and in- 
spired to realize their own impor- 
tance as a social force. In order that 
their husbands may frankly share 
their experiences with them, they must 
be fully informed about the affairs of 
the organization. So informed they 
will be willing to place at the dis- 
posal of the labor movement their 
will-power, practical common sense 
and influence, to aid their husbands 
in their daily struggles. 

The Educational Department of 
the I. L. G. W. U. has long realized 
the need of meeting this situation, 
and, therefore, inaugurated a series 
of educational activities for the wives 
of our members. We arranged lec- 
tures and discussions and invited the 
women to attend. At the same time 
special appeal was made to the hus- 
bands that they should stay at home 
and relieve their wives for the time 
being, especially where there are 
young children. 
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Not wishing to confine ourselves 
to the wives of our own members 
only, the articles which we prepared 
dealt with the problems of workers’ 
wives in general rather than with 
those of our members. These arti- 
cles were reproduced in 30 per cent 
of the labor press. For next year we 
are planning to increase our efforts in 
this direction. 

Workers education expresses itself 
in many ways. Dramatics and pag- 
eants, for example, while an effective 
medium for dramatizing the trials 
and triumphs of the labor movement, 
also offer the young trade unionist 
ample opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. Last season we staged Walt 
Whitman’s poem “The Mystic 
Trumpeter”—the poet’s great yision 
of the future of humanity. Our plans 
for the next season include a drama- 
tization of the important events in 
the history of the labor movement. 
Naturally, this dramatic activity will 
stimulate in the younger element a 
greater interest in their union. Such 
performances also attract older peo- 
ple, for they are a reflection of past 
experiences. 

Unfortunately, most people nowa- 
days hardly ever express themselves 
through the creative arts—music, 
vocal and instrumental, dancing and 
dramatics. The urban population, 
and most workers are city dwellers, 
and are willing to pay much to see 
others perform no matter how unin- 
spiring it may be. This is true even 
of most of our national games—base- 
ball, football—where thousands ex- 
press themselves vicariously. The 
workers education movement should 
provide a more direct method of self- 
expression through its dramatic work. 
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Conclusion 


The workers education move- 
ment to which we have tried to make 
a notable contribution, has been suc- 
cessful in bringing together the men 
of theory and the men of action—the 
‘ economists, historians and men of let- 
ters with the active trade unionists. 
This association will bring important 
results as it will lead to a better un- 
derstanding among these groups, and 
will also develop a more sympathetic 
approach to the labor movement. 

Our Educational Department 
serves our members in many capaci- 
ties. For instance, they consult us on 
developing the innate talents of their 
children. They consult us on the se- 
lection of books for the entire family. 
For this purpose we have a book 
division. During the summer sea- 


son, the guests in Unity House, our 
beautiful vacation home in Forest 
Park, Pa., spend hours each day in 
the beautiful library, on the comfort- 
able wicker chairs, making use of the 
thousands of books and magazines on 
social, economic and labor questions, 


besides fiction. We carried through 
an educational program this summer 
at Unity House. Several mornings 
each week, persons prominent in the 
fields of economics, in labor prob- 
lems, psychology, sociology, in litera- 
ture, art, drama and the affairs of the 
day, are conducting interesting dis- 
cussions on the subjects. 

We also had there a social, dra- 
matic and recreational department. 
The activities were carried on under 
competent directors for our members 
and their families and for members 
of other international unions. Unity 
House is becoming the mecca for the 


labor movement of New York and 
vicinity. 

This summer an interesting week- 
end conference was held in our beau- 
tiful country resort. Wives of trade 
unionists and trade union women as- 
sembled and discussed “Women’s 
Place in the Labor Movement and in 
Industry,” and “How Wives of 
Trade Unionists Can Function Ef- 
fectively in the Labor Movement and 
Assist in Its Advancement.” The 
inspiring atmosphere that prevailed 
throughout the conference was influ- 
enced by the inspiring surroundings. 
The fact that Unity House is owned 
and operated by a trade union on a 
non-profit basis, gave reality to our 
hopes for a better and fuller life for 
the masses of the people. 

The conference was held under the 
auspices of the Wyoming Valley, Pa., 
Women’s Auxiliaries to Trade 
Unions and the Philadelphia Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League. 

We are satisfied that our educa- 
tional program and methods have 
been partly adopted by the workers 
education movement as a_ whole. 
We realize that the workers educa- 
tion movement, as any other living 
movement, will continually go 
through a process of change. There- 
fore workers education is not con- 
fined to the classroom alone. It is 
expressed through the summer 
schools, institutes and week-end con- 
ferences. It is also reflected in the 
pages of the labor press, where eco- 
nomic and social questions and also 
research problems are more and dif- 
ferently discussed than heretofore. 

It was never our desire to confine 
the workers education movement to 
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our International. Our aim was to 
place our experiment at the disposal 
of the labor movement with a view 
of assisting in the all-important task 
of developing labor colleges. 

It is expected that the more this 
will succeed, the less our members 
will depend on the activities arranged 
by our Education Department, and 
this, in turn, will influence our Edu- 
cational Department to change its 
program and assume responsibilities. 

The influence of the International 
through the work of our Educational 
Department is continually growing. 
It has grown to be a center of in- 
formation for the labor movement as 
well as for the higher educational in- 
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stitutions. The labor movement is 
looking to our Educational Depart- 
ment for inspiration in social and edu- 
cational activities. We are being con- 
sulted by college and university stu- 
dents for information on labor prob- 
lems, workers education and on kin- 
dred subjects. Our activity in this 
direction is not confined to the United 
States alone. Inquiries are contin- 
ually coming to our department from 
various parts of the world. Our 
members, old and young, take pride 
in the knowledge that the Interna- 
tional functions intellectually and 
spiritually through our Educational 
Department. 


ALL THE DAY LONG 


All the day long I sat by the window, 

By the front window where the wind comes through, 
And all the day long I sewed on a piece-quilt 

(Sewing on a quilt is an easy thing to do.) 

And I sewed a piece of scarlet by a piece of emerald green, 
And listened for a horse’s hoofs a-clacking down the road, 
A piece of yellow here, by a piece of Alice blue, 

I listened and I listened; I sewed ald sewed. 

And just before the sun went down, I ran across the room 
To get a piece of lavender—ah, luckless one am I! 

Ran to get some lavender to sew beside the pink— 

And heard the sound of hoof-beats gallop, gallop by! 


DorotHy Bette FLANAGAN. 





FINANCIAL AND Business ForECASTING, 
by Warren F. Hickernell. Two Vol- 
umes, Bureau of Business Conditions, A 
Division of Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. New York. 1928. 426-488 pp. 
Price $10.00. 

BuyinG Power or LABor AND Post-War 
Cycies, by Asher Achinstein. Colum- 
bia University Press. New York. 1927. 
164 pp. Price $3.00. Reviewed by Jiir- 
gen Kuczynski. 

Mr. Hickernell gives in the first volume 
of his work a history of American finance 
and business, that is of its up and down, of 
its prosperity and depression. The story is 
enlivened by description of individual trans- 
actions of great business concerns and busi- 
ness leaders. The language is simple and 
the most complex business transactions are 
revealed as quite uncomplicated rascalities. 
Most interesting, for instance, is the chap- 
ter on “Money Kings of the Railway Age.” 
Of course, most of the students of economic 
history knew and know about the ad- 
ministration of the Erie Railroad, but there 
are no textbooks on economics which ex- 
plain in so simple a language and in so 
few lines the fraudulent system of railroad 
financing in the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. The first volume brings the 
story up to 1894. The second volume in its 
last chapters continues the interpretation of 
business conditions up to date. These chap- 
ters, however, are not quite so good as 
those of the first volume and become really 
bad when Mr. Hickernell deals with the 
war and post-war time. This may be 
partly due to our restricted knowledge of 
the underlying currents, partly it is due 
to the fact that Mr. Hickernell over- 
emphasizes the importance of financial 
transactions. It is obvious, for instance, 
that one can not explain the crisis of 1920- 
21 solely by analyzing the policy of the 


Treasury. It is simply preposterous to say 
“The panic of 1920 was forced upon the 
country by the Government.” The first 
and greater part of the second volume deals 
with methods of measuring business. We 
find discussions of “How to Interpret Gold 
Production,” “Scientific Method in Busi- 
ness Forecasting,” we find an analysis of 
“Yardsticks of Trade Activity,” a chapter 
on “Forecasting the Stock Market,” and so 
on. All these chapters are written in a 
language understandable to everybody. 
Very valuable also is the bibliography at 
the end of the second volume which gives 
the most important statistical sources for 
commodities, for general indicators of busi- 
ness activity such as employment, car load- 
ings, building, and so on. 

While Mr. Hickernell covers almost the 
whole period of American industrial de- 
velopment and studies chiefly the financial 
side of it, Mr. Achinstein confines his in- 
vestigations to the two post-war business 
depressions, that of 1920-21 and that of 
1924, and inquires solely about the influ- 
ence of fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of the workers on the development 
of business. The result of the study Mr. 
Achinstein sums up as follows: “there were 
many more factors that brought about the 
business fluctuations after the war other 
than the inadequacies of consumers’ in- 
comes. In all likelihood, we must relegate 
this factor to a réle of secondary impor- 
tance as a causal element in the two post- 
war business cycles.” 

How and why is it that Mr. Achinstein 
arrives at such a conclusion which contra- 
dicts, for instance, the opinion fostered 
by many trade unionists? Let us see how 
he proceeds. At first he makes a careful 
survey of the pay rolls, that is the amount 
of wages distributed among the wage- 
earners. These pay roll statistics then are 
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contrasted with carefully compiled produc- 
tion statistics. Mr. Achinstein thus com- 
pares power which is to purchase with the 
goods which are to be purchased. And the 
result of this comparison is as above quoted, 
there is not clear-cut relation between in- 
creases and decreases of the workers’ pur- 
chasing power over the production of 
manufactured goods and prosperity and 
depression in manufacturing industries. 
But does Mr. Achinstein really investigate 
the purchasing power of the worker? Cer- 
tainly not, because he does not care whecher 
$50,000, for instance, is distributed among 
50 workers or among 500 workers, he 
does not take into. consideration the fact 
that $50.00 paid to one worker per week 
will buy absolutely different goods from 
$50.00 paid to two workers. In the first 
case the $50.00 will buy many more goods 
than those which are necessary to keep 
alive, while in the second case these $50.00 
will scarcely buy anything else than room, 
food and a few cheap clothes. If Mr. 
Achinstein had taken into account changes 
in the number of workers who receive the 
payroll and on the other side if he had 
taken into account changes in the number 
of people who want to share in the total 
output of manufactures, that is changes in 
the population of the United States, the re- 
sult of his study would have been very dif- 
ferent. He would have found that the de- 
clining purchasing power of the workers in 
manufacturing industries was one of the 
chief causes of the depression which fell 
7 American industry in 1920-21 and in 


NEGRO ProsieMs IN CitiEs, by T. J. 
Woofter, Jr. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc. New York, 1928. Reviewed 
by Thomas L. Dabney. 


The new social problems attendant upon 
the great influx of Negroes into our cities 
from rural sections of the South are out- 
lined and analyzed in some detail in this 
book published under direction of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research of 
New York City. The research and inves- 
tigation which laid the basis for the book 
was supervised by Mr. T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
Mr. Woofter was assisted by Madge 


Headley, W. A. Daniel, and Henry J. Mc- 
Quinn, each of whom was particularly 
fitted for the specific research work as- 
signed to him. 

Heretofore most books dealing with 
Negro migration or the problems precipi- 
tated by it, have been limited to the con- 
sideration of the causal factors underlying 
the mass movement of Negroes since 1915 
and the effect. of this migration on race 
relations in our cities, particularly in the 
North. Only scant attention (or at best, 
too little attention) was given to social 
problems as related to the health, housing, 
education and recreation of the migrants. 

Negro problems in cities, therefore, 
comes to fill a long felt need, although 
many of the problems here touched upon 
have been treated in numerous articles, ad- 
dresses and books. Part one of this book 
covering the recent rapid growth of the 
Negro population in cities, racial separa- 
tion, congestion and exploitation of Negro 
tenants, contains material and facts with 
which every intelligent Negro is well 
acquainted. 

The value of the material and facts so 
imposingly arrayed by the authors lies in 
the fact that the reader can more easily 
see the connection between the rapid in- 
crease in the urban Negro population and 
the moral and general social evils with 
which social agencies have to deal, since 
there are no agencies to deal with the prob- 
lems resultant from this rapid migration of 
Negroes in any comprehensive way. One 
is reminded of the segregation ordinances 
passed in Richmond, Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Louisville and other places as 2 consequence 
of the pressure of Negro population on 
white sections of these cities. 

Another picture painted for the reader in 
part two of the book shows th. -al estate 
sharks and landlords taking advantage 
of the shortage of houses to coin profits for 
themselves at the expense of the Negroes. 
Hemmed in by segregation ordinances on 
the one hand, and by the shortage of homes, 
on the other, Negro migrants have become 
the victims of money grafters on every 
hand. 

It is but natural that housing problems 
did arise during the niigration in virtue of 
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the fact that the Negro urban population 
increased more than one and a half million 
between 1900 and 1920. While this shift 
of population is noticeable in southern as 
well as in northern cities, it is clear that 
this population movement was greatest 
toward the large industrial cities of the 
North and mid-west. As a result of this 
haphazard migration to certain industrial 
centers, overcrowding, congestion, and bad 
home life united to create many problems 
for social work agencies beyond their means 
’ of attention and solution. 

The housing situation is treated in more 
detail in part two, which contains impor- 
tant data on this phase of the city problems 
of Negroes. We learn more in detail about 
the dearth of houses for Negroes. The 
rent problem for Negroes, who pay higher 
rent than other groups while receiving 
lower wages, is brought out clearly in this 
section of the book. All of this is common 
knowledge; but the extent to which many 
Negroes are overcrowded in certain cities 
and in certain sections of all cities is not 
nearly so well known. Nor do many Ne- 
groes realize to what extent landlords and 
real estate dealers profit by the shortage of 
houses and the antagonistic attitude which 
certain whites assume toward Negroes. 

An encouraging phase of the housing 
problem is the fact that an increasing num- 
ber of Negroes bought homes between 1900 
and 1920, and still more bought homes 
between 1920 and 1925. Real estate 
agencies encouraged home-buying in many 
instances; and building and loan associa- 
tions, many of which have been established 
in several cities, have promoted home-buy- 
ing among Negroes. “The home-buying 
movement,” says the author, “is . . 
one of the most hopeful features of the 
urbanization process.’ 

Despite this hopeful feature, the “‘con- 
structive agencies” connected with home- 
buying and the general problems of hous- 
ing for Negroes are inadequate to cope with 
the problems involved in housing, sanita- 
tion, and health for a large number of 
Negroes. Although we have zoning laws 
and special building laws, housing and com- 
munity problems for the working classes in 
all races have scarcely been touched. All 
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cities are inclined to give as much leeway 
as possible to private agencies in the mat- 
ter of building homes and general sanitary 
arrangements, largely because Americans 
have developed an aversion and a super- 
sensitive attitude to any government activ- 
ity in such matters which may be labelled 
as socialistic. 

Just as housing and general community 
problems have been aggravated by the re- 
cent rapid influx of Negroes into cities both 
North and South, so has the problem of 
public education been intensified. Not 
only have public schools in certain cities 
been overcrowded by Negro pupils, but 
what is more significant, contact between 
white and Negro children has been in- 
creased in many cities of the North. This 
increased contact of the school pupils of the 
two races has created new problems for 
school teachers and educational officials. In 
some instances friction and misunderstand- 
ing have developed between the pupils. 

The general upshot of the whole thing 
has been a marked tendency toward the 
separation of the races in public schools 
running parallel to the tendency for resi- 
dential segregration of the races. The 
segregation of Negro pupils in northern 
schools is one of the outstanding issues at 
the present moment in several cities. The 
recent controversy over the Toms River 
case, the Emmerson High School in Gary, 
Indiana, in Philadelphia, Newark, In- 
dianapolis and Dayton are but reflexes of 
the general tendency toward racial separa- 
tion throughout the public school system 
of the North. 

Placing the blame partly on Negroes 
themselves is clearly justified by the author 
since there is a tendency pretty strong 
among certain groups of the race to con- 
done segregation in the belief that it helps 
the race to develop along racial lines. Such 
groups believe that progress made under 
segration more than offsets any evils re- 
resulting from segregation. They favor sep- 
arate schools for Negroes in the belief that 
they offer both Negro teachers and Negro 
pupils a better opportunity and more incen- 
tive to strive for success and achievement. 

Recreational needs are considered in 


part four of this book. Here we find a 
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close connection between juvenile delin- 
quency among Negro children and poor 
housing and poverty. The author brings 
out the correlation between delinquency, 
immorality and vice and the economic 
status of the families concerned. There is 
great need for better and more recrea- 
tional centers for Negroes in most cities. 
To add to this unfortunate condition, cer- 
tain cities, we learn, bar Negroes from cer- 
tain parks, bathing-beaches and recreational 
centers. 

As is generally known, Negroes have 
equal access to libraries in most northern 
cities, but are segregated or barred in the 
South. In the matter of social organiza- 
tions such as the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., 
clubs, etc., more provisions are made for 
Negroes in the North than in the South. 
This is due in part to the fact that in 
northern cities, as a rule, many organiza- 
tions of this type are under one administra- 
tive head. This is the case “th reference 
to the Y. M. and Y. W. C€ in several 
northern cities. 

Because of the lack of social agencies for 
recreation, commercial recreation has al- 
ways made a great headway in large cities. 
In many cases, however, as is brought out 
by the author, this type of recreation is not 
conducive to character building of the 
right sort, and in some instances is actually 
demoralizing to the young. The dives and 
dens, the worst types of recreation, are open 
more or less to the Negro; but he may 
find difficulty obtaining a ticket to witness 
a drama based on one of Shakespeare’s 
works. If such a Negro lives in the South 
he has no doubts about this difficulty. 

The value of this book lies in its array of 
fact, statistics, and maps which explain in 
detail well-nigh every phase of the social 
problem which urban Negroes are facing at 
the present time. Its short-comings are 


those of most works on social problems; 
the authors fail to come to grips with the 
basic forces underlying our social problems. 
One puts the book down with the feeling— 
“well it’s pretty bad, but nothing can be 
done about it.” 
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ApaM SmitTH, 1776-1926, by John Maur- 
ice Clark, Paul H. Douglas, Jacob H. 
Hollander, Glenn R. Morrow, Melchior 
Palyi and Jacob Viner. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. 241 pp. 
Price $3.00. Reviewed by Albert Abra- 
hamson, Department of Economics, 
Bowdoin College. 


This volume contains seven lectures de- 
livered at the University of Chicago to 
commemorate the sesquicentennial of the 
publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. Despite the fact that the volume 
is included in a series called “Materials for 
the Study of Business,” it has but little 
appeal to the business man, to the labor 
reader or to the person who regards eco- 
nomics as an objective study of current 
human efforts to make a living. But stu- 
dents who view economics.as a study of 
abstract logical doctrines will revel in the 
book. They will find seven stimulating 
and informative essays that will furnish 
new materials for their excogitations. 

For those who consider Adam Smith 
the “father of economics,” here is a com- 
prehensive study of the child. The authors 
start with the pre-natal influences on the 
infant, explain its character development, 
and trace the influence it had on its many 
relatives and descendants. ‘The first two 
essays are written by Jacob H. Hollander 
and are called, respectively, ““The Dawn of 
a Science” and “The Founder of a School.” 
The first of these maintains that the 
Wealth of Nations constituted “a definite 
base line for succeeding economic thinkers” ; 
the second traces the influence of the book. 
In the third essay John Maurice Clark 
offers an environmental interpretation of 
Smith’s writings, calling him great in the 
sense that he was the child of the “unsatis- 
fied urges of his time,” rather than of its 
established complacencies. Paul H. Doug- 
las in the fourth essay criticizes Smith’s 
theory of value and distribution. Jacob 
Viner next offers a masterful discussion of 
Smith’s doctrine of Jaissez-faire, which 
comes nearest to touching a contemporary 
problem. Both the Wealth of Nations and 
the Theory of Moral Sentiments are scruti- 
nized in an effort to give a complete ac- 
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count of Smith’s attitude toward the place 
of government in business. The sixth essay 
is Glenn Morrow’s interesting and read- 
able account of Smith as a moralist and 
philosopher. Here the claim is forwarded 
that the Wealth of Nations is more than 
an economic work: “It is a history and criti- 
cism of all European civilization.” The 
final essay is the most specialized of all, be- 
ing Melchior Palyi’s account of Smith’s in- 
fluence on continental economic thought. 

Just as certain novels are “poet’s novels,” 
so this volume is a_ theorist’s volume. 
Theorists will be thrilled by it; most others 
will be bored. Among the latter will be 
found those to whom there are other im- 
portant Smiths besides Adam and other 
important events in 1776 besides the writ- 
ing of the Wealth of Nations. 

The book is recommended without re- 
serve or condition to specialists in eco- 
nomic theory. All others take warning. 


Das WERKTATIGE INDIEN. Sein Werden 
und Kampf. Verfasst im Auftrage des 
deutschen ‘Textilarbeiterverbandes von 
Karl Schrader und Franz Furtwangler. 
Berlin, 1928. Verlagsgesellschaft des 
allgemeinen deutschen Gewerkschafts- 
bundes G. m. b. H. 422 pages. Reviewed 
by Herbert Ziebolz. : 


This book is remarkable in more than 


one respect. It is the report of the dele- 
gation of the “Textil Arbeiter Interr.a- 
tionale” who travelled through India do- 
ing research work between November ’26 
and March ’27. The delegation was com- 
posed of two German and two English 
representatives. The leader, Tom Shaw, 
secretary of the “Textil Arbeiter Interna- 
tionale,” was assisted by his daughter, who 
died on the trip. 

It is significant enough that Europe, re- 
cuperated from the struggle and the chaos 
of the postwar period, starts to look again 
towards the West as well as the East. She 
realizes that the destiny of her workers is 
synonymous with the destiny of all the 
workers of the world. Therefore we find 
her sending innumerable investigators to this 
country also even delegations to the far East. 
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The book contains two separate parts. 
The first one deals with the political, 
religious and economic background of India; 
the second one with the struggle of the 
leaders for the Indian working classes. 

The space—140 pages—devoted to the 
outline of the Indian situation is well justi- 
fied. The conditions in India: religion, 
education, caste system, ways of living, po- 
litical and economic suppression, are so dif- 
ferent from the American or European 
conditions that a foreigner can not under- 
stand the development and importance of 
the Indian Workers Unions without the 
background furnished by this introduction. 
The Indian worker, fighting against British 
imperialism as well as against domestic and 
foreign capitalism, is one of the greatest 
tragedies of our time. 

After a long suppression by the domestic 
English textile centers the war made 
possible and necessary the development of 
the Indian textile industry. There are 230 
million peasants compared with only 33 
million industrial workers, of which only 3 
million are working in the big industries 
such as textile works, railroads, mines, tea 
farms. Only 10 per cent of the latter are 
“organized” in some way or other. Never- 
theless the value and the influence of this 
small group can hardly be overestimated, 
holding as they do the key positions in the 
economic life of the country. 

Under the present conditions the unions 
must confine themselves to the protection of 
members and children against exploitation 
(10 year old children work in coal mines) 
and to the prohibiting of the sale of alcohol 
and opium, one of the main revenues of the 
kingdom. They are handicapped by the 
poverty of the masses, millions of whom 
don’t even have enough to eat, by their 
illiteracy, their different languages, their 
caste system and of course by the power of 
the English government as well as the 
owners of the factories. 

The book turned out to be the kind of 
dramatic accusation of imperialism and 
pitiless capitalism that reminded the writer 
of the film Shanghai, a Sovkino production, 
recently shown in New York. 





FLORIDA 


Lakeland—A. W. Delforge: 


Carpenters and painters are working 100 
per cent. Plumbers and electrician are about 
50 per cent employed. Our Central Labor 
Union is planning to meet regularly every 
Wednesday night. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Michael C. Artery: 


Employment is on the decline and the pros- 
pects do not look as though conditions will 
improve. The iron workers have recently added 


to their members. Plumbers, electrical work- 
ers, plasterers, sheet metal workers, machinists, 
steam fitters and teamsters own their own 
buildings. 


Jacksonviile—Charles E. Souza: 


The local employment situation is improv- 
ing. Painters have an organizing campaign in 
progress. Our Central Labor Union is plan- 
ning on its usual union label campaign. We 
were successful in electing two representa- 
tives favorable to Labor to the State Gen- 
eral Assembly. All locals hold their meetings 
in the Labor Temple, which is owned by the 
various unions. 


Kankakee —C. A. Bernier: 


We have two members on the Chamber of 
Commerce Executive Board. The board re- 
ports great improvement in employment condi- 
tions. In a few trades, however, we did not 
find this to apply. Meat cutters, building 
laborers and teamsters are having organizing 
activities. A few friends of Labor were elected 
locally in the last political campaign. Build- 
ing laborers, barbers and meat cutters have 
made slight gains in membership. Practically 
everything is bought on the installment plan. 


La Salle.—Jas. P. French: 


Carpenters, brick masons and laborers have 
organized study classes. We have three big 
cement plants here, but they are as yet un- 
organized. There is not much buying among 
trade unionists on the installment plan. 


Monmouth—M. A. Yates: 


The general employment situation is improv- 
ing. *Cigar makers, barbers, railroad men, 
painters and carpenters have started study 
groups for the winter. The results were good 
from the political campaign. 


West Frankfort—F. J. Rauback: 


The employment situation is improving. 
Seven of our eight coal mimes are now in 
operation.. All unions are 100 per cent organ- 
ized. We are planning for the organization of 
new unions of office employees, janitors, clean- 
ers, pressers and dyers and teachers. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union is planning a label drive. 
Miners and all other trades are dependent on 
coal industry. The central body now has 
approximately 7,500 members affiliated. Miners 
No. 959 local owns a $35,000 building; No. 
303, a $15,000 building; No. 789, a $40,000 
building; No. 4173, a $45,000 building; Nos. 
1971, 2657, 329, jointly miners, including under- 
takers, a $50,000 building, and carpenters local 
No. 1193, owns a frame building valued at 
$1,500. Miners locals Nos. 303, 329, 789, 
1971, 2657, 4173 and 4280 jointly own Miners’ 
Hospital, free of incumberance, value at 
$225,000. 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne.—J. A. Lechler: 


There has been a slight improvement in em- 
ployment in the industrial lines, but none in 
the building trades. The building trades are 
about to conduct a campaign after a successful 
fight against the open shop construction of a 
new building for the Stillman interests of New 
York city. Local business men have been 
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; 
giving a series of lectures before the For: 
Wayne Federation of Labor. Efforts are be; 
ing made to organize the retail clerks. Ma: 
chinists, carpenters, bakers and painters ar{ 
having organizing campaigns. Automobiles 
radio sets, in fact, about everything that caj 
be bought is purchased on the installment plan’ 


. 


Muncie.—Ed. Kehrer: 


While the employmient situation is not quite 
as good as it was a few months ago, still it is 
better than it was a year ago. Have beer 
able to elect more legislators who are friendly 
to Labor. Articles that cost around $50.00 or 
more are usually purchased on the installment 
plan. 


IOWA 
Des Moines —W. B. Hammil: 


The employment situation is bad and unless 
the state commences its highway construction, 
conditions will be worse. The meat cutters 
are active in forming an organization. Grocery 
clerks are making an effort to organize. Our 
Labor College instructs on history of American 
Labor, public speaking, salesmanship, arithma- 
tic, and carpenter class. We are starting an 
open forum here shortly. Team and truck 
drivers are increasing their membership. The 
carpenters own their headquarters. About 65 
per cent of all purchases are on the installment 
plan. 


Marshalltown.—A. E. Vauthrim: 


There is no improvement in the general em- 
ployment situation. Efforts will be made to 
organized the auto mechanics. Painters have 
added to their membership. Carpenters lease 
their hall and the rest use the Labor Hall. 
Radios and automobiles are purchased on the 
installment plan. 


Sioux City.—L. E. Garnett: 


October showed more men working than 
any month in the year, especially with the 
carpenters and electricians. ‘Teamsters, com- 
mon laborers, meat cutters and machinists have 
organizing campaigns in progress. We are 
planning to have meetings once a month in- 
viting all locals to take part with their wives 
and families. Automobiles are the principal 
articles bought on the installment plan. 


W aterloo—H. L. Errichson: 


While the employment situation is still fair, 
yet work in the building line is slacking up 
somewhat. Carpenters, painters, electricians 
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and hod carriers have added to their member- 
ship. There is not much buying on the in- 
stallment plan. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 


Standard Oil are putting on more men since 
the election. Almost everything is bought on 
the installment plan. 


Lake Charles —J. M. Theall: 


There is more employment among skilled 
labor and labor conditions as a whole are 
fairly good. Culinary workers and carpenters 
have recently increased their membership. 
None of the unions own their own buildings. 
Clothing, furniture, automobiles and homes 
are purchased on the installment plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston.—E. A. Johnson: 


Employment is normal in the building trades. 
Work is slacking off in transportation, boot 
and shoe and metal trades. Harvard Univer- 
sity recently had a conference on injunctions. 
The Boston Trade Union College is commenc- 
ing its regular studies. Musicians and waiters 
own their headquarters. 


Brockton.—John A. Brennan: 


The employment situation is not improving 
and business in general is very bad just now. 
None of the unions own their headquarters. 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 


Building trades are generally busy, mostly 
on repair work, although some new work is 
going on. All unions are out with teams to 
increase their membership. The carpenters 
take up trade subjects for study during the 
winter months. We have elected one labor 
representative and received assurances from 
others that they would favor labor legislation. 
Clothing and household goods are the principal 
articles bought on the installment plan. 


Salem.—Charles L. Reed: 


The employment situation remains about the 
same. The only union having a campaign at 
present is the leather workers in Peabody. 
The Central Labor Union, through the educa- 
tional committee, is carrying on educational 
classes. This is the fifth year. The results 
from the political campaign were satisfactory 
locally. Three candidates for the House of 
Representatives endorsed by the Central Labor 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most- Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 


Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Keeps Summer Heat Out’ 
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Union were elected. Automobiles, radios, electric 
appliances and clothing are purchased on the 
installment plan. 


MINNESOTA 
St. Cloud.—Jos. N. Huss: 


Five large new buildings are under construc- 
tion which has ‘given work ‘to those out of 
employ. Carpenters have added to their 
membership. There is no installment buying 
among unionists. 


St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 


We re-elected United States Senator Henrik 
Shipstead by over a 300,000 majority. Musicians 
and the St. Paul labor movement own their 
own buildings. There is a general use of the 
installment plan for buying articles. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Joe Schneider: 


Employment situation has not improved. 
Every other Friday we are _ holding open 
meetings with prominent local speakers from 
the Chamber of Commerce on different matters. 
The Labor Temple here is owned by the differ- 
ent unions. To some extent articles are pur- 
chased on the installment plan by trade union- 
ists. 


Omaha.—Harry J. Gill: 


Shop conditions are fair with no advance 
over 1927. The employment situation is better 
only on the open shop jobs. Many of the 
union building trades had to dispense with 
their business agents. Brick layers and meat 
cutters own their own buildings. The Labor 
Temple is owned by the entire labor move- 
ment. Clothing, automobiles and furniture on 
a very small scale are purchased on the in- 
stallment plan. 


NEW YORK 
Elmira.—Harry B. Martin: 


The Ford Company has placed an order with 
the Eclipse Company of this city for the Bene- 
dix Drive causing employment of one hundred 
men. All the building trades are trying to 
increase membership. The central body is 
making plans for study groups. Automobiles 
are principally bought on the installment plan. 


Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 


There is more work among the furniture and 
textile industries, but less in the metal trades. 
A union of auto mechanics was organized. 


* progress. 
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Membership in the upholsterers union has in- 
creased. None of the unions own their build- 
ings. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham.—A. Hoffman: 


Employment conditions are not good and 
work in the building trades is falling off. 
Organizing campaigns are under way by the 
hosiery workers, common laborers and auto 
mechanics. Our Central Labor Union is plan- 
ning for organizing work, a move against the 
anti-city manager form of government, political 
activity and some educational work. In the 
recent political campaign we were locally able 
to put in three new county commissioners, 
one state senator and one state assemblyman. 
Clothing is bought on the installment plan. 


OHIO 
Alliance —C. L. Archer. 


Work is picking up slowly in the majority of 
shops. Barbers, machinists, blacksmiths and 
drop forgers have organizing campaigns in 
A Board of Trade and Building 
Trades have been formed. Blacksmiths and 
drop forgers have gained in membership. 


Columbus.—J. C. Dougherty: 


Results from the political campaign were 
good. The general employment situation is im- 
proving. Radios and automobiles are pur- 
chased on the installment plan. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 


The employment situation has improved a 
little, but many men are still out of work. 
Work in the metal trades is slack. The Co- 
operative Trades and Labor Council owns 
the Labor Temple, where all of the locals 
meet. Homes and automobiles are bought on 
the installment plan. 


Steubenville-—A. C. Johnston: 


The building trades are holding their own. 
The teamsters are planning an organizing cam- 
paign to build up their own union. The brick- 
layers are planning to build their headquarters. 
Furniture and clothing are mostly bought on 
the installment plan. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee.—E. S. Thayer: 


The State Employment Agency has made a 
record for the year 1928 by placing over 
7,000 in employment and always union men 
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To the Great Brotherhood 


of the Iron Horse... 


GREETINGS 





1928 has passed another 

milestone in railroad 
+ progress —a year of ac- 

complishment. 


1929 is in the clear —the board is up— 
the green shining bright — high ball. 


And so the Baltimore & Ohio — America’s 
First Railroad — acknowledging that the 
progress of one is for the advantage of 
all—takes this opportunity to extend 
the season’s greetings — hearty wishes for 
prosperity and progress—to that great 
and loyal brotherhood — the railroad men 


of America. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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and women when they can be secured. Car- 
penters, cooks and waiters, painters and brick- 
layers have organizing campaigns under way. 
We elected three’ union members to the city 
council and a mayor whom we can always 
depend upon. Carpenters and painters have 
gained in membership. The carpenters have 
funds for a building and expect to erect one in 
the near future. Ninety per cent of the union 
men own their own homes and are paying on 
them through a building and loan association. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


e 
Lancaster—J. P. Keenen: 


There is no improvement in employment 
conditions. Carpenters and plumbers have or- 
ganizing campaigns under way. A temporary 
Building Trades Council has been formed. 
Nearly everything is bought on the installment 
plan, especially clothing and furniture. 


Reading.—Earl White: 


Labor college economics and public speaking 
courses have started. There is no noticeable 
improvement in the local employment situa- 


tion. Automobiles are purchased on the install- 
ment plaa. 


PORTO RICO 


Yauco.—Max Mattie Rivera: 


Carpenters are planning an organizing cam- 
paign. There is no improvement in employ- 
ment. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket—John H. Powers: 


All trades are feeling the present depression, 
especially so the textile industry. We are try- 
ing to get our Central Labor Union going and 
we are having some success with the help of 
Organizer Frank McCarthy of Boston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.—Albert J. May: 


The general employment situation is fair. 
We are working for a closer cooperation be- 
tween the Central Labor Union and the Farm- 
ers’ Union on legislative matters affecting the 
producers. A governor was elected favorable 
to workers and farmers, also nine candidates 
on the state and county ticket. Automobiles and 
radios are bought on the installment plan. 
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TEXAS 
Amarillo.—J. C. Thomas: 


There is more work than there was this time 
last year. Only a small amount of building 
is going on. The State University gave a short 
course in salesmanship which was well at- 
tended. Most of the candidates elected are 
favorable to labor. Painters and carpenters 
own their headquarters. 


Pampa.—Frank Henry: 


Paving, school building and civic improve- 
ments have been -undertaken to relieve un- 
employment. Business interests cooperate 100 
per cent with organized labor. A_ ladies’ 
auxiliary to the carpenters has been formed. 
No new wage scales have been negotiated. 
Carpenters, painters, oil field workers, cooks 
and waiters and auto mechanics have gained 
in membership. 


Port Arthur—Leon Little: 


Two hotels, three school buildings and a 
refinery are putting some men to work, but 
many still remain unemployed. We supported 
candidates in this election who favored re- 
stricted immigration. Carpenters have just 
completed their $35,000 building. Furniture, 
homes and automobiles are brought on the 
installment plan. 


San Antonio—Sam Goodman: 


The employment situation is a little better. 
All unions are trying to add to their member- 
ship. We were successful in electing Mr. Con- 
nally for United States Senator. Carpenters 
and painters have added new members. The 
unions all have stock in the Labor Temple 
and have their meetings and offices in the 
building. Furniture is bought on the install- 
ment plan. 


Wink—C. N. Idar: . 


Painters have organizing campaign under 
way. We are trying to start a Central Labor 
Union here. Oil Field Workers Local No. 150 


has been organized. 
VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth—Thos. Nolan: 


There are many idle workers here. None of 
the unions here own their buildings. ill 
unions are trying to get the unorganized in 
their craft interested in unionism. 
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WISCONSIN 


Racine—Wm. H. Sommers: 


Employment situation is fair. Boot and shoe 
workers, metal polishers and truck drivers have 
organizing campaigns in progress. A _ label 
campaign is on. United States Senator, Con- 
gressman, District Attorney and Sheriff, fair to 
Labor, were elected. Metal polishers and 
roofers have formed a union. Eighteen unions 
are affiliated with the Union Hall Association, 
which conducts affairs of the building for them. 
Automobiles, radios, and clothing are purchased 
on the installment plan. 


Wisconsin Rapids——Raymond A. Richards: 


We have not suffered from unemployment this 
past year. There is considerable building in 
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progress. The membership of our organizations 
is stable. Automobiles lead the articles bought 
on the installment plan. 


WYOMING 


Casper—John D. Salmond: 


The general employment situation has im- 
proved. Retail clerks and butchers have or- 
ganizing campaigns under way. The Central 
Labor Union is trying to organize garage 
mechanics, cleaners and dyers, as well as as- 
sisting the Label League in its work. Mem- 
bership in the retail clerks, carmen and laun- 
dry unions has increased. Carpenters and 
Building Trades Council own their building. 
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The American Federationist 
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William Green, Editor 
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“Security Steel 99 Manufacturers of Full Line of Security Steel Office 


Furniture 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, Avenel, New Jersey 








Hotel Continental 


**Center of New York’s Activities’’ 
Broadway at Forty-first St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Five Minutes from the Pennsylvania and 

Grand Central Terminals; Within Easy 

Access of the Retail Shopping District 
and Surrounded by Forty Theaters 


300 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each with Private Bath 
RATES: 


Single: $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Double: $3.50 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 


COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 
Our First Consideration 


LEHIGH 


>) CEMENT. 


Lehigh Cement can be relied upon to give 
permanent satisfaction in all forms of con- 
crete construction. 





Seventeen District Sales Offices and twenty 
mills, from coast to coast, assure prompt 
service to all users of Lehigh Cement in 
the building and construction industry. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, III. 
Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. 
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